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New England and Other Matters. 


Four governors of our new colonies are 
pictured this week on The Companion’s front 
cover. 

The best-known of these gentlemen is probably 
President Sanford Ballard Dole of Hawaii, who, 
by appointment of the President of the United 
States, retains the rank and title which he has 
held since 1893. A descendant of American 
missionaries, Mr. Dole was born in Honolulu in 
1844, but he was educated at Williams College, 
admitted to the bar in Boston, and married a 
Maine woman. 

Maj.-Gen. Elwell Stephen Otis, U.S. V., 
successor to Major-General Merritt as military 
governor of the Philippines, is a native of 
Maryland, sixty-two years of age. He entered 
the Civil War as a captain, and at its end was a 
brevet brigadier-general, and he joined the regular 
army as a lieutenant-colonel in 1866. 

The governor-general of Puerto Rico, Brig.- 
Gen. George Whitefiel® Davis, U.S. V., was 
born in Thompson, Connecticut, in 1839. He 
was in the Civil War from the start to the finish, 
rising to be major and quartermaster, and was 
commissioned a captain of regulars in 1867. 

Capt. Richard Phillips Leary, U.S. N., naval 
governor of Guam, in the Ladrones, is a Balti- 
more man, a graduate of the Naval Academy, and 
had seryed his country for almost forty years 


| if my eyes and lips were being covered with 


| necessarily be strongly impregnated with it. As 


before he was placed in charge of the tractable | 


but somewhat bewildered community to which 
he seems to be introducing so many modern 
improvements. ‘ 

A portrait of Capt. Wendell C. Neville, 
U.S. M. C., who was recently appointed gov- 
ernor of Tutuila, Samoa, will be printed in a 
future issue of The Companion. 





A retired sea-captain in Boston read in 


October, 1890, that familiar old paragraph which | three 


asserts that a million cancelled postage-stamps | them knew more about the sea or about a vessel 
will buy an eligible person admission to a home | wort newly-born babe knows about another 


for aged women. All aglow with generous ardor, 
he began to collect, and after he learned that the 


story was false, he kept on collecting for the fun | better go 


of it. Now lie has the million stamps, ten 
bushels of them, enough to paper a house. We 
have seen it learnedly demonstrated that no 
person “could’’ gather so many in less than a 
lifetime; but of course almost anything is pos- 
sible to a man inspired by the consciousness that 
he resides in Boston. 

As illustrating the axiom that a man 
who really wants anything generally gets it, we 
note the instructive experience of a youth in 
Woonsocket, who for two years yearned to bea 
soldier. When the Spanish War broke out, he 
rushed to the recruiting office and enlisted; but 
the surgeon rejected him. A few weeks later, 
after taking various measures to develop his chest, 
he enlisted at Worcester—and was rejected again. 
Thereupon he built a little gymnasium of his 
own, and went into training; and after several 
months of vigorous exercise, 
serenely, this time at Providence, but only to 
hear again the surgeon’s “‘no.’’ 

After three rejections, the average man would 
have been discouraged. The Woonsocket youth, 
who seems to be several grades above the average, 
simply set his teeth and went to work once more. 
He regulated his diet, sleep and exercise, by the 
best advice he could obtain; he learned how to 


he bobbed pal rh 


enlarge his muscles, fill out his chest and) 
straighten his shoulders; and during the last | 


week of January he passed the Providence 
recruiting office with flying colors, and started 
for Cuba to join the seventh cavalry. 

There is stuff in that young man that should 
make him a good soldier. 
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A Mountain of Alum. 
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| highest point a thousand or twelve hundred feet 


THE YOUTH'S 


sticking-plaster. Of course this was the alum, 
and I had not reflected that all the local water must 


a matter of fact, all water used for cooking and 
tea-drinking at this village has to be carried 
thither from a considerable distance by coolies.”’ 
The mountain itself was found to be an isolated 
mass, about ten miles round at the base, with its 


above sea-level. The people said it was one solid 
mass of alum, and to all appearance they were 
not far wrong, for it had been honeycombed, 
tunnelled and torn up in every direction by 
generations of men, and still alum was being 
taken from it. 

Where any section of virgin soil was visible, 





| it looked like a half-disintegrated mixture of | 


| cure the alum it was but necessary to pick out 
| the stones and carry them to the kilns for further 


| Century how he fell in with the cutter-yacht 


common earth, yellow sandstone and grit-rock, | 
with large blocks of alum-stone strewn about it | 
in the proportions of raisins and currants to the | 
remaining parts of a plum pudding. There was | 
no mystery and no difficulty about it. To pro-| 


treatment. 

It takes about five thousand coolies to carry 
the alum away when it is prepared. The carriers 
are half of them women, not Chinese, but a 
race of semi-savages, called Zika, who may be 
described as Chinese gipsies. Something like 
twelve thousand tons of alum are annually sent 
to Ningpo, the centre of the alum market. 


————<o>—____—_ 


Butterflies at Sea. 


The man who can sail a sloop alone around | 
the world on a cruise of more than forty-six | 
thousand miles, has not. much admiration to | 
waste upon a pleasure craft manned by three | 


lubbers. Capt. Joshua Slocum relates in the) 





Akbar in Australasian waters. 


No wonder she was flying signais of distress. 
It was a case of babes in the woods or butterflies 
at sea. Her owner, on his maiden voyage, was 
all duck trousers; the captain was distinguished | 
by the enormous ” yachtsman’s cap he wore, and 
the navigating officer was deaf as a post. These 
ly tars composed the crew. None of 


eee ae} !” they all hailed. “What’s the | 

wi ’ be, and don’t you think we’d 
T thought, ferret” get back, don’t refit, 
“If ever refit,”’ 

i : “Give me the end of a rope and I'l 


tow saa to Port a : 
y purposed ing ‘for Newcastle under 
mainsail had been 


-sails, for their blown to 
aoe ven the Jigger had been blown away, 
oe 


at_loose ends. The Akbar | 
Bat the crew were obstinate, and | 
insisted upon continuing their course. Nothing 
I could say had any effect upon them. 
“What is your depth of water?” I asked. 
“Don’t know; we’ve lost our lead.” 
a your dinghy over, and I’ll give you a 


‘We’ ve lost our dinghy, too ;’’ they cried. 
“God is good, else you "would have lost your- 
selves,”’ was all T could say. 

The trifling service offered by the Spray would 
have saved their vessel. 

“Report us,” they shouted, as I stood on my | 
course, “report us with sails blown away, and | 
that we don’t care and aren’t afraid!’ 
“Then there’s no hope for you!’ I called back. | 





“Farewell!” 
It was eighteen days before I heard of the) 
n. At Cooktown, on and Endeavour | 
River, I found this item in the pa: 
. “May 3ist. The yacht Akbar | frome bond, fet ax | 
for New Guinea, three hands on board 
Crescent Head; the crew saved.” 
PP - took them several days to lose their yacht, | 

r 
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+o | 





His Forty Years’ Pension. 


Nobody disputes the fact that the climate of | 
Canada is conducive to longevity—least of all a 
Montreal merchant named Morgan who, says a 
Quebec letter to the Chicago Times-Herald, has 
a centenarian to support “for the rest of his life.’’ 

In 1859 the Montreal merchant purchased a | 
country residence at St. Anne de Bellevue, a few | 
miles from the city. Its owner, Mr. Claude, had | 
bought the farm some time before from J. B. | 
Prevost, and Prevost had stipulated in the deed 


Mr. E. H. Parker, in an article in Chambers’s that besides the money consideration he was to | 


Journal, describes a hill composed of alum, | receive for his land, Claude was to maintain him 
which he saw in China, and which he believes | for the rest of his life. 


no other white man had seen, save the missionary | 


Gnitzlaff, who fifty years ago used to wander | years of of os did not appear to add Very 
much 


alone round the coasts of China and Siam. 

Mr. Parker was stationed at Wenchow, in/ 
the maritime province of Che-kiang, when he 
heard of the mountain in the neighborhood, and 
determined to visit it. The journey was accom- 


As Prevost was then between sixty and seventy 


| 
| 


rden of the conditions imposed. 


There was special provision in the deed for the 


plished partly by boat and partly on foot, through | 


lonely mountain scenery. At length he came to 
the Fan Shan, or alum mountain. 

The traveiler’s first experience, when he 
reached his stopping place, fully confirmed the 
reports that alum existed in the neighborhood. 
According to his usual practice, he cailed for a 
shallow pan of cold water and the hotel rag, a 


sort of dish-cloth dipped in hot water, with which | 


all visitors rub down their faces. His custom 
was to plunge his face, eyes open, into the water, 
for the purpose of washing oif the dust. His 
sensations this time were not quite pleasant. 
He says: 


“No sooner had I put my face in than I felt as | for another ten years. 


reservation in favor of Prevost of a portion of 
the house and farm, food and shelter for two 
cows and a horse, firewood, tobacco, pipes, 
matches, flour, s, and in fact, everything | 
necessary for his comfortable existence. 

That was forty years ago, and the old man is 
still alive and well at the advanced age of one 
hundred and six years, and apparently as hearty 
as ever. 

The Montreal merchant, Mr. Morgan, has 
faithfully fulfilled the conditions of the original 
contract for nearly forty years, and the old man, 
who is thirty-five years his senior, affectionately 
addresses him as father. 

Except for a slight deafness, Prevost enjoys the 
use of all his faculties. He a his own 
horse and cows, lights and tends his fire, and the 
medical men who have examined him declare 
that few city men of thirty years of age have so 
strong a heart, and that if no unlooked-for 
deterioration of any other vital organ should 
occur, they see no reason why he should not live 
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Martha Dana Shepard says: 








‘* Tt is a pleasure to me to express to you the satisfac- 
tion I have received in the use of your Pianos. The 
purity of tone, elasticity of touch, power and brilliancy, 
with its wonderful singing quality, form a combination of 
rare excellence. This is not merely a compliment, but 
the expression of my inmost conviction, after many years 

of experience in 
using them. I can 
most heartily recom- 
mend them to all.’’ 
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(A TOAST.) 


As fresh bread becomes more easily di- 
gested by toasting, so by our new process of 
.. toasting wheat the same chemical change 

takes place, which makes the grain more 
easy of assimilation, and the process im- 
parts a delicious flavor that makes our 
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Let the children try it; they'll like it, and the 
more they eat the stronger, healthier they'll be. 
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books, staring 


leaf of an old dictionary. 
“‘Fliza Johnson!’” 


she | 
muttered, discontentedly. | 


“Did they expect me to turn black to fit that 


name? And my hair to kink? If I had to be 
a Johnson, they might at least have given me 
an emancipated Christian name!’ 

She was alone, and her head ached from 
packing. She hated her name. She considered 
it a part of the general outrage circumstance 
had put upon her. 

There was a sound of dishes in the kitchen 
beyond, and an odor of steak filtered through. 
Presently a tired-looking woman opened the 
door. 

“Supper, Eliza.” 

“Eliza, indeed!” 
withering sarcasm. 

Mrs. Johnson smiled feebly. She knew her 
daughter’s grievances and her own shortcom- 
ings, and was humble. She had long since 
ceased to speak her heart. The grammar of 
her lips was faulty, and her daughter had an 
exquisite ear for mistakes. 

“At any rate,’ said Eliza, following her 
mother to the dining-room, “I can sign myself 
Elizabeth at school. And the girls call me 
Beth. Helen started it.’ 

“Miss Marion ?’’ 

“Yes. Beefsteak again! I should think 
you’d plan not to have it once in a while.” 

Mrs. Johnson flushed. No planning was 
required for that. ‘Once ina while’ was most 
of the time when Eliza was at school. 

““Miss Marion seems fond of you,” she said, 
with the pink still in her withered cheeks. 

“Nonsense!” [Eliza’s brows contracted 
petulantly. “She’s fond of her looks. The 
problem of the universe is a matter of clothes 
with her. She glories in a sunset because she 
can wear it. She dotes on greves because 
green is her best color. She adores me because 
I’m becoming to her—I set her off.” 

“Dear me!’”? murmured Mrs. Johnson, with 
her face full of shocked astonishment. 
that so?” 

“No!” said Eliza, sharply. 

Mrs. Johnson winced and then smiled. 

“Ts that so’ sounds so inane,” commented 
Eliza, indulgently. 
idea’ and ‘you don’t say.’ Of course it wasn’t 
so! My speech was hyperbolical, extravagant. 
Will you pour my tea, please ?”’ 


retorted the girl, with 


“Almost as bad as ‘the | 


Mrs. Johnson poured the tea with a trem- | 


bling hand. 

Her hand always trembled. There was 
something wrong with her heart. 

“As a matter of fact,” Eliza resumed, after 


a pause, “Helen likes me because I can out- | 


rank her. No one else can. She has an idea 
that I am a kind of embryo genius, and she’s 
devoutly expecting me to hatch out.” 

Mrs. Johnson held her breath. In her secret 
soul she was jealously proud of her daughter’s 
intellect, and hungered for her confidence. 
was not often Eliza spoke of her triumphs to 
her mother. 

“Not that Helen doesn’t wear good clothes,” 
she continued. “She does. She’s silk-lined. 
I feel like a plebeian beside her. The girls fall 


rian. Imagine me, in my duds!” 


“Ornery clothes can’t seem to make you look 


ornery.”” 


It | 


“Ts | 


| never make out why 







LIZA sat amid | Her old Swiss, no doubt, already serving its 
a confusion of | third year! 


“You have a way with you —” pleaded the 


at her own name on the fly- | mother, breaking into her rebellious silence. 


Yes, she knew she had a way with her, but 
it wasn’t equal to clothes on all occasions. She 
was conscious of her good looks and reckoned 
on them in a half-disdainful way—they made 
clothes cheaper! With sudden vision she saw 
herself in the battered Swiss, declaiming to a 
horror-stricken audience. She laughed harshly. 

“T don’t want you 
should give it up.” 
Mrs. Johnson’s voice 
sounded thin and 
eager. “Think of the 
honor of it!’ 

Eliza laughed again. 
“Mother,” she said, 
“when girls graduate 
they wear organdy, 
or silk, or mull, or 


chiffon, and white 
slippers and white 
gloves. Graduation, 


mother, is understood 
to be a contest of 
clothes !”’ 

“Then we'll have to 
get a new dress.” 

“Just how ?”’ Eliza’s 
face expressed genu- 
ine amusement. 

“Well, you shall 
have it, even if I have 
to aoa 

‘Have to what?” 

Mrs. Johnson was 
silent. 

“Not sew?” said 
Eliza, in a changed 
tone. “You know the 
doctor has forbidden 
that.” 

“But my heart is 
better,”” said Mrs. 
Johnson, quietly. 
“Anyway, it would 
not take much. Not 
if I—I’ve about given 
up the idea of coming 
to see you graduate. 
I—I kind o’ dread the 
trip. That will be 
something.” 

“Yes,” said Eliza, 
and then blushed for 
very shame. She could 


her mother should 
wish to attend com- 
mencement—in her 
old clothes, as she 
must. It looked like self-indulgence, and Mrs. 
Johnson was not wont to indulge herself. 
Eliza had long chafed in secret against the 
plan, as a needless expense and an added 
indignity to herself. 

But now that the matter seemed about to 
adjust itself, her feelings of deliverance were 


| curiously mixed. 


“It’s a pity to give it up—you’ve pinched so 
long for it,” she said, disjointedly. “We, 


| oughtn’t to be so poor—it’s a sin to be so poor. 
down and worship at the sound of her name. | 
They are going to elect her president, and she’s | 
taken it into her head that I must be valedicto- | 


Just wait till I graduate! But don’t you sew, 
mother. You know the doctor said— The 
other will be enough, anyway. And if you feel 


pow | equal to the trip, why, I’ll wear my old dress 
Why not?” said Mrs. Johnson, eagerly. | and be valedictorian, too! You’ve slaved long 


enough for me.” 
Mrs. Johnson raised her gray eyes gratefully. 


The angry red flashed up in Eliza’s cheeks. | “It isn’t slavery when I do it for you,” she 


Of all her mother’s expressions ‘“‘ornery’’ was 
the one she despised most. She laid down 
her fork and opened her lips to speak. Her 
mother’s eyes were on her—patient, penitent, 
“appealing, like an animal’s that has suffered. 
Eliza dropped her own. 

Even her mother’s helpless optimism irritated 


her. What had they to be cheerful about? | 
Why not have the spirit to admit they were | 


beggars, and be done with it? 


clothes, to be sure! What “ornery” clothes ? 


“Ornery” | 





said, simply. 

Eliza was not emotional. She took her 
mother very much as a matter of course. But 
now—it may have been only the softening 
effects of her own magnanimity — she felt a 
great longing to kiss that drooping mouth, that 


silvery hair. 
“Mother!” she murmured. 
“Eliza ?” 
That name! Tremulously, lovingly as it 


was spoken, the perfection of the moment was | 


| tion a box arrived from 
|opened it with trembling fingers, and cried 


spoiled. Eliza gave her plate an irritated 
push, and rose from the table. 

“What is it, Eliza?” 

“Nothing!” said the girl, testily, and 
started out. She looked back once, hesi- 
tated, and then went on, and the door closed 
behind her. oe 

The last half of the term passed rapidly. 
Elizabeth’ Johnson was elected valedic- 
torian bya large majority. With the exception, 
perhaps, of Helen Marion there was not a 
more popular girl among the graduates. Keen- 
witted, handsome and pleasant-mannered, she 
was universally admired and a little feared. 
She was “‘different,’’ the girls said. Against 
the vanity of clothes she was considered invul- 
nerable. It never struck them that she was 
poorly dressed. Her personality permeated 
everything she wore, and made it, by some 
Midas-like transmutation, a part of her golden 





‘*1'M GOING TO PUT THIS LADY BESIDE YOU.” 


self. What her frock was to be like she had no 
idea: something dreadful, no doubt. But she 
resolved to make up by the brilliancy of her 
oration for what she should lack in splendor of 
appearance. She worked hard on her subject 
and burned the midnight oil. After a while the 
wails of her chamber resounded nightly with 
her stirring appeals. “Friends,’’ she would 
say to the door-mat, “‘teachers” to the bedposts, 
and “‘fellow-students’’ to the two toy monkeys 
on the window-sill. She harangued the 
bureau, exhorted the waste-basket and apos- 
trophized the wash-bowl. Her most thrilling 
appeals she addressed to her own image in the 
looking-glass. One passage, ending with “the 
love that is best and tenderest of all loves on 
earth—the love of a mother,” she considered 
her master-stroke, and Helen Marion, who was 
present at one of her rehearsals, pronounced 
it exquisite, with tears in her eyes. Helen had 
been three years motherless. 

“How I wish I might have said such words 
as those before it was too late!’ she faltered. 
“Q Beth, it is terrible when it is too late!’’ 

A week or so before the date of the gradua- 
Rockville. Eliza 


aloud with delight at the soft, silken, fluffy 
thing that spread itself out before her. 
It was an India silk—a billowy, shimmering, 
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glistening fabric, full of unexpected glints and 
lustres ; and it was Eliza’s first evening gown. 
She fastened it on with trembling fingers, and 
her heart leaped as she met her own image in the 
looking-glass. To her unpractised eye she 
seemed a queen. 

And indeed, the long Puritan folds, the 
simple waist with its icy sheen so near the hot 
gold of her hair, afforded a charming picture. 
But even as she looked, a chill struck through 
her as she remembered what fingers they were 
that had fashioned it all. 

She flung herself impetuously beside the 
table, and seizing her pen, she wrote: 

Lovely! Lovely! How can I ever thank 
you? That silk—oh, and those dear little ruffles 
of chiffon! How did you ever know that I was 
dying to have them that way? I feel like 
royalty—but you, you must have worked like 
the united tribes of Israel to earn the shekels. 
I know it isn’t so awfully expensive, but then, 
think of it, it’s silk! si/k, little mother! I shall 
have to orate like a 
Cicero to live up to my 
dress, and I will’ Do 
come—do—do! Inquire 
for Cicero, Room 27, 
Attic, or come right 
up, and she’ll welcome 
you. I know there is 
only the week, but 
never mind your new 
hat. If you have only 
the money to come! 
How I wish you had 
left out a sleeve, or 
something, so I could 
be sure! Love me, and 
come! ELIZA. 

And she meant every 
word of it, italics and 
all. It was easy for 
her to be enthusias- 
tic when her mother 
was a hundred miles 
away. 

When Mrs. John- 
son received the note, 
she wrote no reply. 
But that night her 
lamp burned till mid- 
night. And the next 
night—and the next. 

It was the evening 
of the graduation. 
The assembly hall 
was a blaze of light. 

alms and potted 
plants banked the 
corridors with green, 
and the stage was a 
bower of roses. Well- 
dressed, happy-look- 
ing people were being 
ushered in by pretty 
girls of the lower 
classes. There was a 
swish of silken gar- 
ments, a murmur of 
low voices, and an 
indefinable air of well- 
being and content- 
ment everywhere. 
Outside there was a 
rumble of carriages on 
the sanded driveway, 
and one, the school 
equipage sent to meet the late train, stopped at 
the doorway and deposited several passengers. 

The first to step out was a handsome, middle- 
aged woman in a bonnet of purple violets, and 
a sealskin jacket thrown back from her satin 
bosom. The last was a small person in rusty 
black, whose ungloved hand trembled as she 
reached for the railing. She pushed hurriedly 
past the others, and mounting to the third 
story, knocked at the door of Room 27. There 
was no response. She tried the latch. It 
yielded. The room was empty. 

She waited irresolutely for a while, and then 
descended again to the lower floor. The hall 
was almost full. The ushers were busy con- 
ducting guests to the few remaining seats. 
The woman glanced at their stylish apparel, 
and then down at her own. Her hand was 
trembling violently. She wrapped it tightly in 
her dingy shawl. 

No one seemed to notice her. She stood in 
the shadow of the stairway and waited. After 
a while she saw a vacant seat two rows for- 
ward. She went toward it eagerly, although 
with hesitation, and was about to sit down 
when she was jostled rudely from behind. 
“My seat!’’ said a haughty voice, and turning, 
she met the bold and scornful eyes of a young 
woman many years her junior. 

Mrs. Johnson, for it was she, crept meekly 
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back to her place in the hall. The insult tingled | away, when the world’s first’ treachery pierces and we’re never, never, never going to leave each | professor of* languages of clothes? Fie, iitile 
in her blood, and overwhelmed her with a sense | your heart? ‘Tell me, you in the sunset of your | other again—not even for a night!” 


of ignominy. She felt crushed, weak, and her 
head throbbed painfully. “If I could only see 
Eliza!” she thought, yearningly. 

Suddenly she saw her. She had entered by 
another door, and was walking toward her. 
Involuntarily the mother stretched out her arms. 
The girl did not see her. She turned down an 
aisle leading to the stage. Forgetting everything 
but her great joy, the little woman hastily 


followed the tall and glorious figure of her | 


daughter. All at once it stopped. A young 
woman had plucked her by the sleeve. She was 
the same who had repulsed Mrs. Johnson. 

“How lovely you’re looking!’ 

“Thank you,” said Eliza, easily. “You got my 
note? I’m so glad you’re here! What fun we'll 
have!” 

““Who’s giving the supper ?’’ 

“‘Helen’s aunt. She’s lovely!” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Mrs. Harwood. Doctor Harwood’s wife, you 
know. They came on the late train.” 

“Your dress is just too sweet! I wish I were 
farther forward.”’ 

“Can’t you be?” 

“No. I had to use management to get this. 
There was a queer old thing ahead of me—a 
janitress, or washerwoman, or something. I 
shouldn’t think the school would allow such 
creatures to come. How many are invited?’ 

“Just six.’ 

“Any washerwomen or rag-pickers ?’” 

Eliza laughed. “No, all quality. You seem 
upset. Is my hair all right?” 

“Yes, it’s awfully sweet! Good-by.” And 
Mrs. Johnson, pained, outraged, and too bewil- 
dered to speak or move, saw her daughter float 
down the aisle, and disappear in the crowd. 

A hand touched her on the shoulder. 

“Don’t you want a seat?” 

Mrs. Johnson turned at the sound of the sweet 
voice, and looked into a pair of earnest brown 
eyes. 

“Yes,’”’ she murmured, again conscious of the 
throbbing in her head. 

The girl put her arm protectingly around her, 
and as if aware of her feebleness, led her slowly 
forward to a vacant chair beside the handsome 
woman in the purple bonnet. 

“Aunty,” she said, softly, “I’m going to put 


this lady beside you. I’m afraid she’s ill.” And | 


the girl vanished. 

“Why,” said the lady, graciously, “we were 
on the same train —” 

A peal of music from the orchestra drowned 
her words. The doors at the rear of the stage 
opened, and amid a storm of applause, the 
graduates filed in. 

The brown-eyed president, Helen Marion, 
smiled down at her aunt from the chair of honor, 
and laid her hand on the knee of the girl beside 
her. “Look, Beth, there’s aunty!” she whis- 
pered, and Eliza bowed her golden head in 
pleased recognition of the lady in satin, without 
seeing the shabby figure so dangerously near her. 

“That’s Elizabeth Johnson,” said Mrs. Har- 
wood, softly. ‘‘ Distinguished-looking, isn’t she? 
My niece tells me her valedictory is a gem. 
It’s a happy time for the mothers to-night. Do 
you know, Edgar,’’ she said, turning to the gray- 
bearded gentleman beside her, “I always want 
to see the mothers of exceptional young women 
like that. I always want to know if it isn’t ‘the 
thought repressed in the mother’s breast’ that 
has become ‘the deed in the life of the child.’ ’’ 

“Yes,” said the gentleman, thoughtfully. 
“Beautiful girl, isn’t she? Just look at the 
poise of that head! Her mother must be of the 
caste of Vere de Vere, if that’s a token.” 

The little woman in black shrank into the 
shadow. The words of her daughter’s friend 
were still ringing in her ears—‘‘queer old thing 
—washerwoman—rag-picker’’—and she saw her- 
self as she must appear in contrast to her beloved 
Eliza—a withered, brainless, ragged creature, 
and for the first time she wished that she had 
not come. There was a dull pain at her heart, 
and she leaned back in a semi-stupor for she 
knew not how long—till she was aroused by a 
thrilling voice, and knew that her daughter was 
speaking. 

Her clear, magnetic tones penetrated to the 
farthest limits of the room, and held her audi- 
ence as if in a hypnotic thrall. Her youth, her 
beauty and her conscious air of power gave to 
her words a potency not their own. There was 
a quality of action in every syllable that moved 
her hearers, after a period of breathless attention, 
into a thunderous round of applause. The little 
woman in black clapped. too, with her trembling 
hands, and the happy tears ran unnoticed down 
her shrunken cheeks. 

“And of these,” Eliza was saying, “the noblest 
is friendship. And of friendship the most god- 
like is the friendship of youth, unsullied by 
thought of gain or expediency. Where can we 
replace it in the workaday world that lies 
before us? But,” here her voice softened to 
exquisite sweetness, “the love that is best and 
tenderest of all loves on earth will survive this 


| life, whose is the love that comes like a fragrance 


| to steal your hurt away, when fear and despond- | 


|ency grind your soul? Always, always, the 
love of amother! One prayer heaven will ever 


grant for such a love—Mizpah! The Lord | 


watches.”’ 
But the little woman in black heard no more. 
A deliciots state of unconsciousness descended 


upon her, and she sat, very pale and quiet, with | 
the glad tears still wet upon her cheeks, and her | 


hand pressed hard against her heart. And over 


and over in her mind her daughter’s words rang | 
| like music. As in adream she heard the round | 
upon round of applause that marked the end of | 
her oration, saw her cross the stage, saw the | 
people pressing forward, heard a familiar voice | 


almost at hand, and knew that Eliza was bending 
to receive the kiss of Helen’s aunt. 

For an instant she caught the glance of those 
bright eyes as they moved away together. She 
sat crouched in her corner till they were quite out 
of sight, and all the time her lips moved silently. 

“God bless her!’’ she whispered. ‘She didn’t 
see me. After a while, when the others are 
gone, I will kiss her, too. God bless her! I 


What she did not know was that Eliza had 
seen her, and had reflec- 
ted that a later moment 
would do quite as well to 
welcome her. It would 
have been awkward for 
her to introduce her 
mother—in that apparel— 
to Helen’s aunt. 

The hall began to thin 
out, and Mrs. Johnson 
rose and climbed wearily 
to Eliza’s room. Her ~ 
heart was beating like a 
trip-hammer, and there 
was a taste of blood in 
her mouth. She loosened 
her collar, and sank mo- 
tionless on the bed. 

“Guard against that 
stupor,” the doctor had 
said a year before, when 
Mrs. Johnson was recov- 
ering from her worst 
sinking spell. ‘‘She 
| will hardly survive another attack like this.” 

An hour passed. There was a sound of voices 

in the hall, a ripple of girlish laughter, a cheery 
| good night, and Eliza Johnson opened the door 
| and stepped inside. The bright moon lighted the 
little chamber with a radiance like day, and the 
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the full brilliancy of it. 


bedside. “Mother!” she whispered. “O my 
God, mother, answer me!” 
figure lay as still as death itself. 

Eliza staggered to her feet and ran to the head 
of the stairs. “Helen!” she cried, hoarsely. 
“Bring help— bring your uncle! Mother is 
here, and—heaven forgive me!—dying, perhaps !’’ 

She hurried back to her room, and in that brief 
interval of waiting, who can say what agonies 
were hers? She seemed suddenly a woman 
grown, and her soul, laid bare of all its false 
tinsel of pride and yanity, stood naked in the 
awful presence of death. 

All her petty conceits and ambitions, her selfish 
ideals, her dignity of intellect itself, sank in that 
instant to the rank of worn-out toys. She wound 
her arms around the shabby form, and lifting 
the heavy head to her silken bosom, “Merciful 
 heaven,”” she whispered, pressing her lips to 
| the still forehead, “grant me 
'the time to undo! O God, pity 
| me and let her live!”’ 
| ome 
| It was summer. Mrs. John- 
|son was sitting beside an open 
| window in a wrapper of white 
| India silk and wool, and draw- 
| ing in deep breaths of fragrant 
| air. The pink geraniums outside 
| nodded fantastically to the rag- 
|ged-robins which Eliza had 
| pinned on her shoulder, and the 
| wistaria reached down friendly 
| fingers to clasp her hand on the 
| window-sill. 

She looked like a bit of Dres- 
| den china as she sat there in her 
| fragile beauty,—it was remark- 
| able how pretty Mrs. Johnson 
| was in that particular wrapper,— / 
}and Eliza, bursting in like a | 





cyclone, checked herself sud- 
| denly and began to tiptoe when 


| She saw her. 

| Don’t move,” she whispered, “and I'll tell 
| you a secret!” 

| Mrs. Johnson laughed, and Eliza joined in with 
| a merry peal. 


| “What do you think?” she cried. ‘“They’ve 
| dismissed me from the department, and I can 


know she loves me now! I know she loves me!” | 
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dark form on the snowy counterpane lay in| 
Eliza uttered a cry of terror, and sank by the | 
But the wasted | 





“But your clothes, Eliza!’ 


| 





mourned; times were 


an ill wind had blown one of 
the recruiting sergeants for 
| the Spanish War into the next block, the old joys 
of the tenement had palled on Jim. Nothing 
would do but he must go to the war. 
The infection was general in the neighborhood. 
Even baseball had lost its savor. The Ivy nine 
had disbanded at the first drum-beat and had 


bad.” Naturally Jocko, being Jim’s constant 

companion, developed the symptoms, too, and to 
external appearances, thirsted for gore 
as eagerly as a naturally peace-loving, 
long-tailed monkey could. 

Jocko had belonged to an Italian 
organ-grinder in the days of ‘‘the perse- 
cution,’’ when the aldermen issued an 
edict against monkeys. Now he was 
“hung up” for rent unpaid. And liter- 
ally, he remained hung up most of the 
time, usually by his tail from the banis- 
ters, in which position he was able both 
to abet the mischief of the children, and 
to elude the stealthy grabs of their 
exasperated elders by skipping nimbly 
to the other side. 

The tenement was one of the old- 
fashioned kind, built for a better use, 
with wide, oval stair-well and superior 
opportunities for observation and es- 

- cape. Jocko inhabited the well by day, 
and from it conducted his raids upon the 
tenarits’ kitchens with an impartiality 
which, if it did not disarm, at least had 
stayed the hand of vengeance so far. 

That he gave great provocation not even his 
stanchest boy friend could deny. His pursuit 
of information was persistent. The sight of 
Jocko cracking stolen eggs on the stairs to see 
the yolk run out and then investigating the 
empty shell with grave concern, was cheering 
to the children, but usually provoked a shower 
|of execrations and scrubbing- 
brushes from the despoiled 
households. 

When the postman’s call was 
heard in the hall, Jocko was on 
hand to receive the mail. Once 
he did receive it. The impartial 
zeal with which he distributed 
the letters to friend and foe 
brought forth more scrubbing- 
brushes, and Jocko retired to 
his attic aérie, there to ponder 
with Jim, his usual companion 
when in disgrace, the relation 
of eggs and letters and scrubbing- 
brushes in a world that seemed 
all awry to their simple minds. 

This sense was heavy upon them one day as 
they sat silently brooding on the stairs—Jim, 
glum and hopeless, with his arms buried to the 
elbow in his trousers’ pockets, Jocko, a world of 
care in his wrinkled face, 
humped upon the step at his 
shoulder with limp tail. The 


! 





in fitful showers, and the 
April storm rattling the crazy 
shutters, added to the depres- 
sion of the two. 

Jim broke the silence when 
a blast fiercer than the rest 
shook the old house. ‘‘ ’Taint 
right,” he said, dolefully, “TI 
know it aint, Jock! There’s 
Tom and Foley gone off and 
‘listed, and them only four 
“years older than me. What’s 
four years?” This with a 
sniff of contempt. 

Jocko gazed straight ahead. 
Four years of scrubbing- 
brushes and stealthy grabs 
at his tail on the stairs! To 
Jocko they were a long, long 
time. 

“And dad!” wailed Jim, 
| unheeding. “TI hear him tell Mr. Murphy him- 
| self that he was a drummer-boy in the war, and 

he won’t let me at them dagoes!” 
| A slightly upward curl of Jocko’s tail testified 
| to his sympathy. 
“T seen ’em march to de camp with their guns 


“RIGHT 
HAND— 
SALUTE |” 


change as it survives all things. For it is a love | never, never more teach grammar to the preps!”’ and drums.” There was a catch in Jim’s voice 


straight from God, who has made it forever 
deathless and holy. Tell me, children with 
dimpled hands, whose is the love that steals your 
hurt away, when the hidden thorn draws blood ? 
Tell me, you in the new pride of your ambitious 
youth, whose is the love that steals your hurt 


“What?” 

“And they’ve installed me in the chair of 
languages at Harrison’s— ‘American, English 
and profane!’ ” 

Eliza!” 

“And to-morrow we’re going to the seashore, 


|now. “And Susie’s feller was there in soger- 
clo’es, Jock—soger-clo’es !” 

Jim broke down in desolation and despair at 
the recollection. Jocko hitched as close to him 
as the step would let him, and brought his shaggy 
side against the boy’s jacket in mute compassion. 


OCKO and Jim sat on | So they sat in silence 

the scuttle- stairs and | until suddenly Jim got 
up and strode across the 
out of joint with them. Since | floor twice. 


mother! Besides, you’re better than purple aid 
fine linen, for you’re—you’re— Kiss me, 


“The little mother is frivolous. Speak to a| mother! You're gold all through!” 






“Jock!” he said, stop- 
ping short in front of his 


| friend. “I know what I’ll do. Jock, do you 
| hear? I know what I’m going to do!” 


Jocko sat up straight, erected his tail into a 


| huge interrogation-point, cocked his wise litile 


taken the fever ina body. Jim, being fourteen, | 
and growing “muscle’’ with daily pride, “had it 


head on one side, and regarded his ally expect- 
antly. The storm was over, and the afternoon 
sun sent a ray slanting across the floor. 

“I’m going anyhow! I’ll run away, Jock! 
That’s what I’ll do! I’ll get a whack at them 
dagoes yet!” 

Jim danced a breakdown on the patch of sun- 
light, winding up by making a grab for Jocko, 
who evaded him by jumping over his head to the 
banister, where he became an animated pinwheel 
in approval of the new mischief. They stopped 
at last, out of breath. 

“Jock,” said the boy, considering his playmate 
approvingly, “you will make a soldier yourself 
yet. Come on, let’s have a drill! This way, 
Jock, up straight! Now, attention! Right 
hand—salute!” Jocko exactly imitated his 
master and so learned the rudiments of the 
soldier’s art as Jim knew it. 

“You'll do, Jock,” he said, when the dusk 
stole into the attic, “but you can’t go this trip. 
Good-by to you. Here goes for the soger 
camp!” sea 

There was surprise in the tenement when Jim 
did not come home for supper; as the evening 
wore on the surprise became consternation. His 
father gave over certain preparations for his 
reception which, if Jim had known of them, 
might well have decided him to stick to “soger- 
ing,’’ and went to the police station to learn if 
the boy had been heard of there. He had not, 
}and an alarm which the sergeant sent out dis- 
| covered no trace of him the next day. 

Jim was lost, but how? His mother wept, 
and his father spent weary days and nights 








“HE SHOOK IT AT THE TAILOR.” 


rain beating upon the roof. 


inquiring of every one within a distance of many 
blocks for a red-headed: boy in 
“knee-pants” and a baseball cap. 
The grocer’s clerk on the corner 
alone furnished a clue. He 
remembered giving Jim two 
crackers on the afternoon of the 
storm and seeing him turn west. 
The clue began and ended there. 
Slowly the conviction settled 
on the tenement that Jim had 
really run away to enlist. 

“Tl enlist him!’ said his 
father; and the tenement acqui- 
esced in the justice of his inten- 
tions and awaited developments. 
And all the time Jocko kept 
Jim’s secret safe. 

Jocko had troubles enough of hisown. Jim’s 
friendship and quick wit had more than once 
saved the monkey; for, in despite of harum- 
scarum ways, the boy with the sunny smile 

was a general favorite. Now that he was gone, 
| the tenement rose in wrath against its tormentor, 
| and Jocko accepted the challenge. 

| All his lawless instincts were given full play. 
| Even of the banana man at the street-stand who 
had given him peanuts when trade was good, or 
| Sold them to him in exchange for pilfered pennies, 
| he made an enemy by grabbing bananas when 
| his back was turned. Mrs. Rafferty, on the 
second floor rear, one of his few champions, lie 
estranged by exchanging the “war extra” which 
the carrier left at the door for her for the German 
| paper served to Mrs. Schultz, her pet aversion on 
the floor below. Mrs. Rafferty upset the wash- 
tub in her rage at this prank. 

“Ye imp,” she shrieked, laying about her with 
a wet towel, “wid yer haythen Dootch! It’s that 
yer up to, is it?” and poor Jocko paid dearly for 
his mistake. 

As he limped painfully to his attic retreat, his 
bitterest reflection may have been that even the 
children, his former partners in every plot against 
the public peace, had now joined in the general 
assault upon him. Truly, every man’s hand was 
raised against Jocko, and in the spirit of Ishmael, 
he entered on his crowning exploit. 

On the top-floor of the rear house was M's. 
Hoffman, a quiet German tenant, who had here- 
tofore escaped Jocko’s unwelcome attentiv:s. 
Now in his banishment to the upper regions, he 
bestowed them upon her with an industry to 
which she objected loudly, but in vain. Shut off 
from his accustomed base of supplies, he spent 
his hours watching her kitchen from the tire 
escape, and if she left it but for a minute he was 
over the roof and, by way of the shutter, in ler 
flat, foraging for food. 

In the battles that ensued, when Mrs. Hoff1." 
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surprised him, some of her spare crockery was | 
broken without damage to the monkey. V ainly | 
did she turn the key of her ice-box and think | 
perself safe. Jocko had watched her do it, and | 
turned it, too, on his next trip, with results | 
satisfactory to himself. The climax came when 
he was discovered sitting at the open skylight, 
under which Mrs. Hoffman and her husband | 
were working at their tailoring trade, calmly 
pufling away at Mr. Hoffman’s cherished meer- | 
schaum, and Jeisurely picking the putty from 
the glass and dropping it upon the heads of the | 
macidened couple. 

he old German’s terror and emotion at the 
sight nearly choked him. “Jocko,” he called, 
with shaking voice, “you fool monkey! Jocko! | 
Papa’s pet! Come down mit mine pipe!” 

But Jocko merely brandished the pipe, and 
shook it at the tailor with a wicked grin that 
showed all his sharp little teeth. Mrs. Hoffman 
wanted to call a policeman and the board of 
health, but the thirst for vengeance suggested a 
more effective plan to the tailor. 

“Wait! I fix him! I fix him good!” he vowed, 
and forthwith betook himself to the kitchen, | 
where stood the ice-box. 

From his attic lookout Jocko saw the tailor | 
take from the ice-box a bottle of beer, and 


drawing the cork with careful attention to) 
detail, partake of its contents with apparent | 
relish. Finally the tailor put back the bottle | 


and went away, after locking the ‘ice-box, but 
leaving the key in the lock. 

His step was yet on the stairs when the 
monkey peered through the window, reached the 
ice-box with a bound and turned the key. There 
was the bottle, just as the tailor had left it. 
Jocko held it as he had seen him do, and pulled 
the cork. It came out easily. 
to his mouth. After a while he put it down, 
and thoughtfully rubbed the pit of his stomach. 
Then he took another pull, following directions 
to the letter. 


The last ray of the evening sun stole through | 


the open window as Jocko arose and wandered 
unsteadily toward the bedroom, the door of 
which stood ajar. There was no one within. 


On the wall hung Mrs. Hoffman’s brocade shaw] | 
and Sunday hat. Jocko had often watched her | 
put them on. Now he possessed himself of both, | 


and gravely carried them to his attic. 


In the early twilight such a wail of bereave- | 


ment arose in the rear house that the tenants 
hurried from every floor to learn what was the 
matter. It was Mrs. Hoffman, bemoaning the 
loss of her shawl and Sunday hat. 

A hurried search left no doubt who was the | 
thief. There was the open window, and the | 
empty bottle on the floor by the ice-box. Jocko’ 3 | 
hour of expiation had come. In the uproar that | 
swelled louder as the angry crowd of tenants | 
made for the attic, his name was heard coupled 
with direful threats. Foremost in the mob was 
Jim’s father, with the stick he had peeled and | 
seasoned against the boy’s return. In some 


way, not clear to himself, he connected the) 
monkey with Jim’s truancy, and it was some- | 
thing to be able to avenge himself on its hairy | 


hide. 

But Jocko was not in the attic. The mob 
ranged down-stairs, searching every nook and 
getting angrier as it went. The advance-guard 
had reached the first floor landing, when a shout 
of discovery from one of the boy scouts directed 
all eyes to the wall niche at the turn of the stairs. 

There, in the place where the Venus of Milo or 


the winged Mercury had stood in the days when | 


wealth and fashion inhabited 
Houston Street, sat Jocko, 
draped in Mrs. Hoffman’s 
brocade shawl, her Sunday hat 
tilted rakishly on one side, and 
with his tail at “port arms” 
over his left shoulder. He 
blinked lazily at the foe, and 
then his head tilted forward 
under Mrs. Hoffman’s hat. 

“Saints presarve us!” 
gasped Mrs. Rafferty, cross- 
ing herself. “The baste is 
dhrunk !” 

Yes, Jocko was undeniably 
tipsy. For one brief moment 
a sense of the ludicrous strug- 
gled with the just anger of the 
mob. That moment decided 
the fate of Jocko. There 
came a thunderous rap at the 
door. and there stood a police- 
man with Jim, the runaway, 
in his grasp. 

“Does this boy —” he 
shouted, and stopped short, 
his gaze riveted upon the 
monkey. Jim, shivering with 
apprehension, all desire to be a 
soldier gone out of him, felt 
rather than saw the whole 


tenement assembled in judg- \- 


ment, and he the culprit. He 
Taised his tear-stained face and 
beheld Jocko mounting guard. 
Policeman, camp, failure and the expected beat- 
ig, were all alike forgotten. He remembered 
only the sunny attic and his pranks with Jocko, 
their last game of soldiering. 

“Attention!” he piped at the top of his shrill | 
voice. ‘Right hand—salute!’’ 


He held the bottle | 





“LANDED PLUMP ON JIM's 
SHOULDER.” 


THE YOUTH’S 


| up like a veteran, looked sleepily around, and | 
raising his right paw, saluted in military fashion. 
The movement pushed the hat back on his head, 
and gave a swaggering look to the forlorn figure 
that was irresistibly comical. 

| It was too much for the spectators. With a 

yell of laughter, the tenement abandoned ven- 

geance. Peal after peal rang out, in which the 

| policeman, Jim and his father joined, old scores 
forgotten and forgiven. 

| ‘The cyclone of mirth aroused Jocko. He made 





| Six Youthful Expeditions. 


fourteenth and sixteenth birth- 
days are a long period in his 
life. In that time we made not less 
than eight trips up in the Great 
Woods. We gained confidence, and 
no longer stood in fear of Canucks. 
On one Fast day—one of the last 
days of April—we set off to discover 
gold, which was said by Old Hewey 
to exist in the gravel of a brook 
southeast of the Androscoggin lakes, 
and actually panned out a few 
grains, which were estimated to be 
| worth about two dollars. 

On this trip, which lasted three 
days, Doctor Knights went with us, 
|and caught a speckled trout at a 
deep hole of the brook which weighed 
nearly four pounds. On. this occa- 
sion, too, we also met with old 
Doctor Diggeo, to whom Doctor 
Knights had taken a fancy, and 
who taught him much ancient lore 
about herbs, although he always 
scowled at us boys for having 
shut him into the log hut. 

It was old Diggeo who told 
Doctor Knights, late in the 
second autumn after that partly 
| successful effort to capture the 
vagrant cattle at Stoss Pond Sag, 
that the two escaped heifers were 
/again at the beaver meadows 
along the upper course of Lur- 
vey’s stream. They had lived in 
| the woods during all this time and 
survived the long, hard winters, 
when they must have been com- 
| pelled to subsist mainly on the 
browse of frozen twigs, and often 
to take snow in place of water. 

In summer they fared better. 
Diggeo told Doctor Knights that he had seen 
them standing knee-deep and completely im- 
mersing their heads in the water of a small, 


|| te two years between a boy’s 


roots of the beaver-lily with which the bottoms 
of these waters are often literally paved. He 
said they were fat, and that a large moose was 
with them. 

Mr. Sylvester stifl considered himself the 
owner of these vagrants, which 
had left him when yearlings and 
were now four-year-olds, and 
he still expressed himself as 
indignant that they should have 
deserted him, their natural lord 
and master. As efforts to 
reclaim them seemed useless, he 
told the two Llewellyns— his 
own son and his nephew who 
lived at his house—that they 
might shoot the heifers for beef, 
if they could. 

This was just such a mission 
of adventurous importance as 
boys like. The Llewellyns first 
took Willis Murch in with them, 
because he owned a hound ; then 
Ben, because he had a rifle, and 
in the end, four more of us, 
making up a party of eight. 

About five inches of light snow 
had come, but not enough to 
make snow-shoes necessary. We 
took only our guns, an axe, and 
food for two days. Since we 
had grown older, our elders more 
readily gave us leave for a trip 
1(7~ in the woods. This time we 
could not well be absent for 
7 more than three days, for the 
day was Friday, and on the 
following Monday the winter 
term of school was to begin, the 
only term during which many 
of the older boys attended. 

It was a Goudy, chilly morning. Willis’s 
hound whined with cold. We tramped rapidly 
through the snowy forest to Overset Pond, and 
thence northwesterly over hills for two miles; 
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a last groping effort to collect his scattered wits, 
and met the eyes of Jim at the foot of the stairs. 
With a joyful squeal of recognition he gave it 
up, turned one mighty, inebriated somersault 


and went flying down, shedding Mrs. Hoffman’s 
Sunday garments to the right and left in his 
flight, and landed plump on Jim’s shoulder, 
where he sat grinning general amnesty, while 
a rousing cheer went up for the two friends. 

The slate was wiped clean. 
home from the war. 


Jim had come 





| the large brook. 
muddy pond, as they pulled the thick, succulent | 





ViI.—When We Hunted the Moose. 





‘THERE LAY THE MOOSE.”’ 


number of long, grassy, half-open tracts, which 
altogether extended for six miles or more along 
We made a bough-camp near 
the foot of the lowermost of the meadows, and 


spent most of the day searching for tracks in the | 


borders of the woods. 


At that time, before the game laws protected | 
deer, there were few of these animals in the | 


forest, and only occasionally a moose. We did 
not see a track of anything larger than a loup- 
cervier during the day. Bears had already 
gone to their dens. 

Returning to our camp at dark, we made our- 
selves as comfortable as we could, and kindled a 
fire in front of our bough-shed, when a cry of 
*‘So-ho!”’ was heard not far away, and Han 
Needham joined us. He had left home after 


noon and followed our tracks; and although he | 


did not say so, we learned afterward that some 


ef our people had asked him to go. Han was | 


older than the rest of us, and his presence and 
oversight were probably regarded as desirable. 
He told us that Doctor Knights had intended to 
come, but had been detained by a case. 


Han laughed at us for camping there in the | 
“Pick | 
“We will go to my | 


snow, with only a bough-shed for shelter. 
up. your things,” said he. 
camp.” 

Han had trapped in the Great Woods every 
fall for four years, and although he kept his 


operations secret for the most part, we had heard | 


that he had several little hunting-camps. He 
led the way directly away from the meadows, 
through thick woods where it was so dark that, 
despite the white of the snow, we could follow | 
only by keeping close at his heels. 

After two or three miles, we came out on a 
small pond, already frozen over and white with 
the snow, save where the weight of it had caused 


the thin ice to settle and the water to rise over it. | 


These patches looked, in the obscurity, as black 
as ink. 


Skirting the shore of the pond, for the ice| 


would not yet bear our weight, we crossed a bog, 
now frozen, and entered pine woods beyond it, 
near the foot of a high mountain. Han’s camp 
was among the pines, about a hundred yards 
from the shore. It was a snug little structure, 
| about ten feet square, with log walls si 
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and a little heater, ingeniously contrived by Han 
himself from a few lengths of old stovepipe. He 
could kindle a fire in it from short bits of dry 
wood, boil water, and also, when the kettle was 
taken off, put a small frying-pan on the griddle- 
hole. 

Nine of us, with the hound, filled the little 
camp nearly to its entire capacity. Han took his 
camp-axe and went out to a dry pine Jog near by, 
to break up some fuel for the little heater. A 
tree had recently fallen in such a way that the 
dry top lay directly over the log which served as 
Han’s wood-pile. He was obliged to clear it 
away with the axe, and in doing so he madea 
great snapping and cracking among the dry 
branches, which must have been heard a long 
way in the still, dark woods. 

After a time he came in with an armful of the 
dry chips and kindled them, causing a cheery 
light inside the dark camp. 

“There won’t be half enough wood, Han, to 
keep the fire going,’’ Willis said. “I'll get some 
more while you are putting your 
kettle to: boil,” and he went out to 
the log. The hound followed him. 
Han went to get water at a spring 
which he knew of, not far away. 
He had returned immediately and 
was putting the water on to boil, 
when Willis came in with his first 
armful of pine chips. 

“IT hear something off in the 
swamp,” said he. “Something that 
sounds pretty large.”’ 

Han laughed. ‘Deer, perhaps,” 
said he. 

Willis went back, and we heard 
his axe again as he hewed the log. 
Suddenly the hound dashed indoors, 
his hair all a-bristle. Han and 
Ben jumped up to go to the door, 
but were nearly upset by Willis 
coming in, axe in hand, on the run! 
We were all on our feet and greatly 
in the way of each other; but most 
of us saw that there was something 
close behind Willis—some enormous 

blacke creature that seemed as 
large as an elephant! 

“The door! Shut it quick!” 
Willis exclaimed, as he rushed in 
and shut it himself. 

Han had turned to get his 
gun. So, too, had Ben and the 
Llewellyns. In short, we were 
much too numerous for the con- 
fined space. The camp was so 
small, too, that on entering it we 
had, by Han’s advice, removed 
the percussion caps from the 
guns for safety’s sake. The 
light from the fire was uncertain 
and fitful, and altogether it was 
a case where little speed resulted 
from much haste, confusion and 
noise. 

Han got his gun in readiness 
first, and then peeped out at the 

door, which Willis had been holding tight shut. 
The black apparition had disappeared. Not a 
sound could be heard. Han looked around the 
camp. The beast had gone as suddenly as it had 
come. Halstead doubted whether anything had 
| been seen; but Willis was sure. 

“Why, it was close on me!” said he. “I was 
picking up my chips and heard Sport grow). 
When I looked around, that thing came pacing 
through the snow, with just a click-click 
amongst the trees! It was at my heels when I 
ran in!” 
| “That was a moose,’ said Han. 

“What made him come up here like that?’ 
exclaimed Ben. 

“T suppose it was the noise I made with that 
dry tree-top,” replied Han. ‘“‘He thought it was 
another moose, challenging. That’s their way of 
| stumping another moose to fight—to get among 
dry brush and smash it with their horns.” 

“He looked ten feet tall,” said Willis. 
no idea a moose looked so tall!’ 

“Willis was scared,’”’ Halstead remarked. 

“TI was,” replied Willis. “My heart jumped 
into my throat! I came from that old log to the 
door in three jumps!” 

‘And you weren’t much too quick, either,’’ 
| Han observed. “I don’t think that moose was 
| twenty feet behind you. 1 am going to see if I 
| can’t draw him back.’ 

He took the axe, and going slowly out to the 
| tree-top, began to break and smash the dry 
branches, swinging the axe toand fro. Hardly 
| had he made these noises half a dozen times, 
when there was an answering crash and a vicious 
| grunt down near the pond on our left. 

| He seudded back, but we heard nothing more 
| just then. So, taking his gun this time, Han 
again went to the tree-top and plied the axe. He 
had dealt but a few blows in the dry stuff, when 
we heard the moose grunt again. Coursing 
|around us to the swamp east of the camp, it 
began threshing small hackmatacks to bits and 
“chopping” its jaws. 

| Again Han broke the dry branches, as if 
answering its challenge; and this time the moose 
came rapidly around on the other side of us 
among the pines. 

It approached so fast, indeed, and made such a 


“I had 





| | then across level, swampy ground, covered by fir, | | and a door, but no window; it was thatched with | noise, that Han again dropped the axe and ran, 


At the word of command Jocko straightened | for four or five miles farther, to the meadows—a | fir boughs and bog grass. Inside was a bunk | bending low, for the door. 


It was too dark for 
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him to see the moose, and he was afraid that it | 


might run directly over him. 

As to its fierceness, there could be no doubt. 
To be frank, we were all afraid of the animal ; 
the glimpse which we had caught of it and the 
terrific noises it made, conveyed an impression of 
a prodigiously large, savage creature. There was 
a fury in its grunt that, on a dark night in the 
forest, would, I think, have alarmed a veteran 
hunter—all the more that moose do not ordinarily 
behave in such a way. 

In winter, when deep snow confines them to 
their trodden ‘‘yards,”’ male moose will sometimes 
fight dogs or hunters apparently because flight is 
then impossible. When badly wounded, too, 
and brought to bay, the African buffalo is hardly 
more dangerous or resolute in self-defence. 

Had we fired at once, this moose would most 
likely have run away; but as Han and Willis 
retired without making much noise, the creature 
was, it would seem, only half-convinced that 


another moose was not present and causing the | 


snapping sounds which it resented. 


It did not come directly to the camp again, | 


having perhaps smelled the hound, or us, but 
coursed around and vented its spite on the dry 


bushes and in making that peculiar clacking of | 


its teeth which hunters call “chopping.” 


The night was much too dark to let us see the | 
moose, even when it passed within a hundred feet | 
of the camp; but we could distinctly hear the | 
chock-chock of its jaws and the noise of its | 


footsteps in the snow. As to the crashing of its 
antlers among dry saplings, that could have been 
heard for a mile or two. 


Standing by the corner of the camp, with guns | 


ready to shoot, Han and Willis strained their 
eyes to catch some glimpse of the animal, while 
Ben, stealing out to the tree-top, broke the brush 
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of the tracks here, we supposed that they were 
| those of two cow moose. A closer inspection of 
| the tracks and other signs, including hair left on 
a stump, proved that they were not moose, but 
horned cattle. There was little doubt that these 
cattle were the two vagrant heifers, and that this 
young “‘pronghorn”’ had joined himself to them 
as their natural protector and champion. 


The hound was put on their.tracks, and three 
of the boys continued the pursuit till toward | 


night, when they returned to the camp. Snow 
had begun to fall again, and the next day we all 
returncd home, drawing our moose. Glory 
enough had been gained for one time, we thought. 

The vagrant heifers were never heard of after- 


ward. They may have been killed by woodsmen. | 


(THE END.) 
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The ‘‘pronghorn’’ established our reputation only determine a great deal about different 
as hunters. Thenceforward, by common consent | kinds of light, but in the case of a star it can be 
of our elders, we were judged capable of hunting ascertained whether the star be in rapid motion 
and taking care of ourselves in the Great | toward us or away from us. 

Woods. Thereafter no other hindrance than 
our duties at home was put in our way. Even 
Old Hewey began to treat us with a degree of | 
respect, and examined Ben’s new rifle, with; It is thus found that some stars are moving 
unbelief in its merits, it is true, but yet with a| steadily away from us and others toward us with 
certain interest. a speed far exceeding anything we can produce 
| That was the beginning of a golden age of on the earth—a speed which may amount to ten, 
our lives. For eight years thereafter we ranged twenty, or even fifty, miles a second. Even at 
through the woods at will, and as time passed, this rapid rate, it would take many thousand 
penetrated to nearly every lake and stream of it, | years for us to see that the star was any nearer 
from the Androscoggin headwaters to the than it was in the beginning. Of course you 
St. John, St. Francis and Temiscouata. understand that this is owing to the enormous 
| distance of the stars, which makes even such 
| rapid motions slow in comparison with the vast 
| stretches of space that separate them from us. 

| Now I must call your attention to another 
| fact, which, at first sight, does not seem to have 
anything to do either with the spectroscope or 
| with the motion of the stars. You are probably 
aware that there is a star called Algol, in the 


What the Spectrum Reveals. 
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constellation Perseus, visible at some hour on 
almost any night in the year, which fades away 
regularly at intervals of a little less than three 
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| 
O see the stars to the best advantage, you 
should, on a fine, clear summer evening, 


bench on which you can recline, and then look | 
| up so as to take in the whole starry host at one 
| view. As you gaze on it you will feel, as you 
| never felt before, that the 


spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 


If you then reflect that this shining frame has | 


stood as you now see it ever since man appeared 


go out into the fields, find some rock or | 


| days, as if partially eclipsed. It is now ascer- 
| forests, houses and fences—would be burned by | tained that these seeming eclipses are caused by 
the fervent heat as if thrown into a hot fire. |a revolving planet almost as large as the star 

We know that our earth and the other planets | itself. 

revolve round the sun. What we have long| Now careful watchers of the heavens are 
wanted to know is whether there are also planets finding that there are other stars which fade 
revolving round those other suns which we call | out regularly in the same way that Algol does, 
the stars. This seems like a hard question to | Sometimes the interval between the eclipses is 
| answer, because if such planets exist it would be | several days; sometimes it is less than a day. In 
| impossible that we should ever see them, even | all cases the general result is the same; the star 
with the most powerful telescope that we can fades away and becomes dim for a short time, 


| hope to make. And yet astronomers are now | and then brightens up again in a regular period. 


with the axe. Several times, as the hours of the | on the earth, and will con- 
night passed, we supposed that the moose had | tinue through all the ages 
gone away; but it had not. And when, toward | we can count in the future, 
morning, Han, standing inside the camp and | you will wonder more than 
holding his face in an old bucket, imitated the ever what secrets the stars 
bellow of a cow-moose, we again heard our | may hide, and what abodes 
suspicious visitor ranning ‘‘amuck”’ in the woods. of life and intelligence may 
Han also imitated the chopping sound so well, exist on those distant worlds. 
by striking his hands tegether with the palms| If you ask the astronomer 
made hollow, that the moose at once came around | about this, you will find that 
between us and the pond and showed its anger | he wonders as much as you 
by smashing the dry stuff near the shore. do, and can only tell you what 
It was an exciting night for us boys. I should he thinks may be more or 
find it difficult to say how many times Han | less likely. He has not yet 
or Willis or Ben crept stealthily forth in the | found out anything about life 
obscurity, in the hope of getting sight of the and intelligence on the heav- 
animal. Nota wink of sleep was taken by any enly bodies. And yet he has, 
one. All were waiting anxiously for daybreak. | especially within the past 
The night seemed endless. Nevertheless, at last | twenty years, got a great 
the day faintly broke. Han told us that the deal of light on the question 
moose would walk off quietly in the snow, when | of the constitution, motions 
day broke. We were all inside, with the door! and arrangements of the 
shut, save a little crack where Willis and Han | stars. 
were peeping forth. Ben and the Llewellyns| Before telling what he has 
were looking out at a chink between the logs. newly learned, I must recall 
Suddenly Ben whispered, “I see him !’’ to your memory some things 
“Guess so!” said Han, incredulously.' which you may already 
“Where?” know, but which it is neces- 
“TI did!” Ben asserted. “I saw his horns) sary to bear in mind. At 
move in the firs out toward the swamp. I can present we are speaking of 
see his horns now!” the stars proper, which the 
Han walked over to where Ben was; but Ben astronomer calls fixed stars, 
did not succeed in designating the spot clearly to distinguish them from 
enough for Han to see what he saw. | the planets. Only five of the 
“But he’s there!’’ Ben declared. “I can see | latter would ever be mistaken 
him, if you can’t!” | for fixed stars, and very likely 
Han did not believe it, and ridiculed the idea; | there will be only one or two 
but Ben took up his new rifle—one of the first | in sight at any one time. 
pattern made by an arms company which has| Probably you know that 
now a world-wide reputation. “I see him,” he! the stars are suns and that 
replied, stoutly, “and I’m going to fire.’’ | they look like mere shining 
But the chink proved too small to aim through, | points of light because they 
and so Ben crept out of the door and around to | are so far away. The nearest 
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the corner of the camp looking toward the swamp. | 


With much caution, he rested the rifle across the 


projecting end of one of the wall logs. Some | 


seconds of suspense passed; then we who were 
peeping out at the chink were nearly deafened 


by the report of the carbine,—it was so near,—and | 


is so far that a cannon-shot fired in Adam’s time | from time to time discovering invisible planets 





from the Garden of Eden, and flying continually | moving around the stars. Such discoveries are | 


have started on its journey. It would be as ifa| have been regarded as incredible. 
train bound for another town had just pulled well | you something about the instrument by which 


Han uttered an exclamation. ‘He was there!’’ 
said he. “But he’s run now.” 

Thereupon we all rushed out and ran in that) Ona summer evening you may see Arcturus 
direction. The distance was between three and | high up in the south or southwest in June or 
four hundred feet, and it was still far from light; | July, and farther down in the west in August 
but when we pushed in among the little firs, | or September. You will know it by its red color. 
there lay the moose, outstretched, dead ! That star has been flying straight ahead ever 

That was a proud moment for Ben and his | since astronomers began to observe it, at such a 
new gun. The bullet, striking near the orbit of | speed that it would run from New York to 
the moose’s left eye, had gone through both skull | Chicago in a small fraction of a minute. You 
and brain, and had killed the creature almost | would have to be spry to rise from your chair, 
instantly. It had hardly moved ten feet. | put on your hat and overcoat and gloves and 


I saw among the firs an odd, sudden movement. | 
Marvellous Speed of Arcturus. 





This moose was what hunters call a “prong-| go out on the street while it was crossing the | 


horn’’—that is to say, a bull moose, from three | Atlantic Ocean from New York to Liverpool. 
to four years old, whose antlers have not yet | And yet if you should watch that star all your 
begun to show much breadth or many tines..| life, and live as long as Methuselah, you would 


An old moose would doubtless have been more | not be able to see that it moved at all. The! 
wary. This one was of good size, in excellent | journey it would make in a thousand years would | 


condition, and when dressed weighed not far | be as nothing alongside its distance. 

from six hundred pounds. We dressed it as} Many, perhaps most, of the stars are really 
well as we could, and drew the meat home on a} much larger and brighter than the sun. Canopus, 
sled roughly made from green maple saplings | as it appears to us, is the second brightest star 
and spruce-root withes. in the heavens. It never rises in our northern 


The most interesting circumstance connected | latitudes ; to see it well you would have to go at | 


with this, our first moose-hunt, still remains to | least as far south as the Gulf States. Although 
be told. 


the noise of Han’s axe, we found he had been | If our earth should fly as near to it as it is to the 


in company with two other animals, in a swamp | sun, the whole sky would seem to be ablaze, and | 


of spotted maple, a mile away. At first sight | everything combustible on the earth’s surface— | 


By following back on the tracks in the | it shines to us only as a very bright star, it is | 
snow, made by the moose when he first heard | really thousands of times as bright as the sun. | 


out of the station. | these invisible planets reveal themselves. 
through a glass prism, they are separated into a 
number of beautiful colors, ranging from red 
through yellow, green and blue to a pale violet. 
A set of colors thus spread out to view is called 
a spectrum. 

The spectrum made by the light of the sun has 
been known for more than two hundred years, 
but it is only in our time that its real significance 
and its power of revealing to us things otherwise 


with undiminished speed, would even now hardly | so wonderful that a few years ago they would | 
I must tell | 


There can be no doubt that 
this darkening is produced 
in the same way as that of 
Algol; namely, that a 
planet of large size is 
revolving around the star 
and partly eclipsing it at 
every revolution. Yet with 
the best eye or the largest 
telescope that we can con- 
ceive of, no one would ever 
be able to see either the 
planet or the motion of the 
star which the planet must 
produce by its attraction. 

One will not have to 
study very hard to see that 
the chances are very much 
against any particular 
planet revolving round a 
star being discovered in 
this way. In some cases, 
we must expect that the 
planet would be so small 
that an observer could never 
observe that any light at all 
was cut off by it. 

For example, if an ob- 
server in some distant star 
should watch our sun ata 
time when a planet was 
passing between the sun 
and him, he would never 
see any dimming produced 
by the planet, because the 
latter is so small that the 
amount of light cut off 
would be imperceptible. It 
is only in the exceptional 
cases of very large planets 
that the eclipse can be seen. 
The chances are, therefore, 
that for several such cases 
we can observe, there may be hundreds that we 
cannot observe. 

There is also another reason why very few of 
such planets can be noted. A planet may move 
round a star in any direction whatever. It 


| cannot cut off any light from the star when we 


| We all know that if the rays of the sun pass | 


hidden has been known. The colors of the | 


spectrum are not separate and distinct, but each 
| one shades into the other by insensible degrees, 

so that you cannot tell where one color begins and 
| another ends. But we can mark at every point 
on the spectrum a certain place where a particular 
shade belongs. 

An instrument by which a spectrum can be 
seen, and the exact position of any color in it 
determined, is called a spectroscope. Such an 
| instrument, consisting of several glass prisms, 
| can be attached to a telescope in such a way that, 
by looking into the telescope, we shall see the 
spectrum formed by the light of any star at 
which the instrument may be pointed. When 
we do this, it is seen that there are ‘certain 
dark lines in the spectrum which are different, 
according to the bodies that emit the light. By 
the study of these lines, especially by measuring 
their position and comparing them with spectra 
formed by different kinds of light, we can not 


look at it unless its orbit is so situated that the 
planet passes between us and the star in every 
revolution. In the majority of cases it would 
pass above or below the star. The farther off it 
is from the star, the less likely it is to pass over 
it so as to hide its light. 


Eclipses of the Stars. 
This is the reason why these eclipses of the 


stars occur at such short periods, a few hours or 
a few days, while the planets take months or 


| years to revolve round the sun. No doubt there 


are planets which take months or years to revoive 
round the stars, but they do not pass between us 
and the stars so as to cut off their light, and thus 
we can never notice any effect. 

In order that a motion to or from us may 
be observed with a spectroscope, it is not at 
all necessary that the revolving planet which 
produces the motion should hide the light of 
the star. Thus, during the last year or two, 
astronomers have been, from time to time, dis- 
covering stars which sway in their motion in 
such a way as to show that they have either 
other stars or very large planets revolving round 
them. This is the case with the star Spica, in 
the constellation Virgo, which is found to swing 
back and forward every four days. 

Every few months some discovery of this sort 
is made. At the rate at which we are now going 
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on, we shall probably find thousands of stars_ 
which show the same kind of motion, and are 
therefore the centres round which planets revolve. 
tut we cannot in this way discover more than 
a small fraction of the systems that may exist. 
The spectroscope cannot detect this motion unless 
the revolving planet is a very large one. An 
observer on another star would never detect the 
motion of our sun produced by the revolution 
of the planets, although we can see it very 
vell. 
‘The general conclusion to which we are thus 
led is that the worlds we cannot see are more 
numerous than the stars we see, and that it is 
very likely that life and intelligence may exist on 
many of these worlds. 

Another problem in which astronomers are 
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omers have not been able to learn anything 
certain about it. The most interesting conclusion | 
from this is that Canopus, although it is only a | 
star in the sky, is really thousands of times | 
brighter than the sun. 

Canopus is not the only star of which this is 
true. Rigel, in the constellation Orion, is a 
star of the first magnitude; yet its distance is 
beyond all that the most powerful instruments 
of astronomy can fathom. There may be yet 
| other stars ten thousand times as bright as the 
|sun, and yet so far away that we do not see 
them as very bright stars. 

There are now about sixty stars of whose 
distance astronomers have been able to get some 
| idea. The distances of a few of the nearest of 








familiar approach, conspicuous in bright blankets | 
with open gestures and greeting in keeping, | 
struck him with sinister chill. The Ute’s head | 
almost instantly disappeared. 

“Rod,” said Hi, quietly enough, “bring your | 
pole and try this hole here under the bridge. | 
I’m going to fetch the pony down to water.” 

He saw the boy start carelessly for the shelter 
of the bridge, and went to the wagons where the 
pony stood. To turn his back to the bluff and 
walk off slowly was a test of nerve. His hands 
trembled as he removed the nose-bag and bridled 
the pony. But he led him quietly down to water 
by Rod’s side, where the bridge hid them safely 
from the bluff. 

The little horse put down his head to drink 


now much interested is that of the distances of these have been measured with some approach to | and Hi slipped the Winchester from its scabbard 
the stars, especially how far out they extend. It | exactness, but the farther a star is, the harder it |on the saddle. “Hand me your cartridge-belt, 


was formerly thought that the brightest stars 
were the nearest, and the faintest the most 
distant. But it is now found that this is not the 
whole truth, and that some of the brightest stars 
are as far away as those which we cannot see 
without a telescope. 


| becomes to secure exactness in such measure- | 

| mente. But astronomers are always trying | 

|to improve their instruments, and every year | 
they are finding out more and more about the 

| arrangement of the stars. 

| Perhaps before the twentieth century shall be | 


quick, Rod!” he cried, his voice becoming sud- 
denly thick and husky. 
““What’s up ?”’ asked Rod, unbuckling his belt. 
“There are Utes sneaking up on us!” Hi 
answered. “I saw one on the bluff. You take 
the horse and catch up with Grayling and get 


There are two remarkable cases of this kind. | half gone, they will know how far off the Milky | him to send back some of his men. I’ll stand 
Way is—something they have as yet no certain | 
| way of learning. 


Canopus, in the constellation Argo, is, next to 
Sirius, the brightest star in the sky. But its 








OUNG “Hi” Sanders sat on 
+ his big saddle- wheeler, and 

tightened the jerk-line over the 
swing-team and leaders that were 
straining on the stretchers as the 
freight-train behind him thundered on 
the Union Pacific track. Hi’s train, 
also a carrier of commerce, rolled in 
lesser thunder on the wagon-road, which was 
obscured by the smoke of the engine. The six 
mules snorted and plunged; the looming front 
wagon lurched after them with louder jangling 
of chains; the trail-wagon jerked in quick con- 
nection on its short bobbed tongue, and the 
mouse-colored saddle-pony, led behind, stepped 
knowingly up on slackened halter. Train and 
team on parallel roads came into Rawlins, and 
drew up on opposite sides of the freight-house. 

On the platform Hi’s father stood waiting. 
The old freighter’s powerful figure leaned on a 
stout ash stick; but his eyes followed Hi while 
he threw off the trail-wagon, detached swing and 
leaders, and set his wheelers to backing in the 
front wagon until the rear end struck squarely 
against the platform. Then Hi swung from the 
saddle and up beside his father. 

“I’m afraid I’ll have to weaken this trip, Hi,” 
said his father. ‘This rheumatism’s got such a 
hold. It keeps its grip like Oleson; he’s holding 
me to the contract, and his goods must go.”’ 

“T can make the trip alone,” returned Hi. “I 
reckon I know the road most as well as you do.” 

“Tt’s not that,” said his father. “There’s 
some talk about the Utes. But I reckon you 
can catch up with Grayling. His outfit pulled 
out for White River just before you came in. 
He told me the Utes were wild about their new 
agent. That tenderfoot’s plowed up their race- 
ground for a wheat-patch, and keeps on rubbing 
their hair the wrong way. Grayling says they’re 
sure to make a break. He heard they’d picked 
off a stray cow-puncher on the Piceance, and 
‘lowed this was his last trip to White River.’ 

“Grayling won’t get more than half a day’s 
start, and I reckon, pap, the mules can take that 
up this side Bear River,” said Hi. “Rod and 
I'll load up, and 1’ll pull out in a jiffy.” 

But Hi’s “jiffy” had grown into hours when 
the wagons were loaded, and Hi went with his 
father to Oleson’s store to sign the bill of lading. 

Oleson, the astute Scandinavian who “ran” 
several stores in western Colorado and Wyoming, 
pushed over the paper to Hiram senior to sign. 

“No, no, Oleson,”’ said the old freighter, with 
pathetic pleasantry. “I’m turned out to grass 
now, and Hi, here, is coming into the collar. And 
as he’s to do the freighting, he’ll do the signing.”’ 

Oleson fixed his neutral-colored eyes on the 
young freighter. “So?” he said. “Der boy 


grows pretty high now, but I haf some t’ousand | yards beyond the bridge was an abandoned | and a scattering of splinters from the nearest 


dollar in dem two wagons.” 
“And I’m backing up the boy!” broke in 


Iliram the elder. ‘‘He’ll do the signing, Oleson.” | the bridge, drove a little distance off its short, | assured as to Rod, his mind reverted to his own 


So Hi set his big fist to the bill of lading, and 
became bound for the goods in transit. 


The wagons were coupled, and Rod put in a bridles, stood busy with their nose-bags about the | mand its approach. He glanced up at the old 
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coffee-pot, ITi missed two companions 
—Rod, and the rifle forgotten in his 
hurry of preparation. 

From the meadow, he heard the 
challenging neigh of the vigilant 
mules; an answering countersign 
was whinnied from out the darkness, 
and presently Rod came riding guily 

in on “Mouse,” the pony. 
“Just fill up that frying-pan, Hi!” cried Rod. | 
| “I’m hungry as a coyote. Pap wouldn’t let me | 
wait a minute when he came home 
and found out you’d forgot to take 
| the Winchester. Here ’tis. Hi, I’m 
going with you!” 
“Did pap say so?”’ Hi asked. 
“Well, he didn’t say no, and he 
| wouldn’t say yes,” Rod answered, 
honestly. “But I reckon he knew if 
| 1 got this far, I’d keep on to the end 
| of the road. And then he sort of left 
it to you.”’ 
| “Then you'll go back home in the 
morning,’’ returned Hi, promptly. 

But restraining Rod was like bitting 
a fractious colt, and in the morning, 
when a range rider passed oppor- 
tunely, Hi sent back a note to his 
father giving his pledge for the boy’s 
safety. Rod was duly grateful, and 
honestly took his share of the work. 
At the break of day he rounded up the 
mules for an early start. 

The mountain meadows were yet 
spongy, and the rail was beset with 
chuck-holes torn hub-deep by Gray- 
ling’s great wheels. But when they 
crossed the Little Snake, they found 
Grayling’s camp-fire still smoking at 
Four-Mile ; and came on it again, cold 
in ashes, at the top of the next divide 
—where they had to throw off their 
trail-wagon pulling up the “pinch.’’ 
Thus they halted at Jack - Rabbit 
Springs for the night, while Grayling 
reached the Yampa, or Bear River. 

With the morning sun they rolled up 
Lay Creek hill. From its top, Hi saw 
white wagons trailing over the broken 
ground beyond the Yampa. 

“There they are, Rod!’’ he shouted. 
“We'll catch them to-night if we keep 
a-rolling. We'll make a short nooning at the 
river just to water and feed the mules.” 

It was barely noon when they approached the 
bridge down a steep grade curving around the | 
| foot of the bluff, which broke away below into | 

a rough, rolling bottom. On the opposite side | 
| the ground was much smoother. Some fifty 





| corral, built of rough stones and topped out with 
| logs of drift from the river. Hi pulled across | 


graded approach, and unhooked. 
Soon the mules, with nothing slipped but | 


them off at the bridge, so they follow you.” 

“O Hi, take one of the mules and come along, 
too!” cried Rod, showing his excitement. 

“No, no! I must stick with the wagons,” Hi 
hurriedly answered. ‘‘Besides, a freight-mule 
against one of their ponies! Rod, you must 
make the Mouse do his best! Some of them 
might swim across above or below. Hurry!” 

The eyes of the two met in parting— Hi’s 
humid, Rod’s with a gallant shine. He swung: 
his quirt clear on his wrist, and riding up the 
bank, was lost to Hi’s sight. In another instant 
the click of the little horse’s heels as he made 
his first jump in the road, sent Hi’s heart 
flying. 

For a breathless second or two he watched the 
bluff while the Mouse added fifty good yards to | 


| the hundred and fifty between bluff and bridge. | 


Then, as the Utes divined the rider’s errand, 
three sudden puffs of smoke rose from the 





DOWN AND BACK WENT THE WINCHESTER LEVER. 


sage-brush top, and the mingled reports of the 
rifles rolled down the river. 

Forgetful that his own safety was necessary to 
secure that of Rod, Hi leaped up the bank. 
Over the flying horse, he saw the boyish rider’s 
broad hat, waved high in triumphant assurance. 

Another echoing report sounded from the bluff, 


bridge-timber admonished Hi that its flimsy 
superstructure was an insufficient shelter. Re- | 


action. From the wagons, in the low bottom 
below the level of the bridge, he could not com- 
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distance is immeasurably great, so that astron-| stealthy reconnoitering, contrary to their usual | He filled the magazine of his rifle and tried its 


action, glancing meanwhile at the wagons. The 
freight-mules, startled at the firing, were bunched 
behind the topping-covers and stood, heads high, 


| long ears pricked forward, blowing as they eyed 


the opposite side of the river. 


Hi looked in that direction also. On the road 


| where it curved round the bluff, he saw six Utes 


riding into view in a seemingly disorderly bunch. 
But a certain wild order governed their gallop. 

As they neared the top of the grade, Hi heard 
a startling yip, and orderly enough, the bunch 
lessened, as the Indians, one after another, 
equally timed and spaced, with rifles flourished, 
dashed down the narrow approach to the bridge. 

Hi took no flying side shots at these wily 
riders, but knelt with rifle pointed, and eyes 
strained on the bridge. Framed in its skeleton 
archway, the crest of the foremost horse ap- 
peared, and his hoofs, slung out in his stride, 
beat with a thunderclap on the hollow flooring. 

Another stride, another quick-rolling clap— 
and then the roar of the rifle. Struck in the 
forehead, the horse plunged downward and for- 
ward, and then fell sidewise across the bridge 
within the limit of the first span. 

Through the smoke of his Winchester, Hi 
saw the Ute, dropping his rifle, crawl away on 
all fours, and then his figure was shut from sight 
as the flooring again thnndered under smiting 
hoofs and the second horse raced up and reared 
over the first still struggling one. 

The second horse, hit in the neck, as he 
rose, by Hi’s second shot, swerved, toppled over 
the low guard-rail, and sank with his rider in a 
sounding splash below the bridge. 

Down and back, with exultant snap, went the 
lever, and again the rifle was ready. But the rest 
of the Indians dared not ride upon the bridge; 
swerving to one side, they sped up the bluff, the 
nimble horses leaping like mountain goats along 
the slope, and the first Indian, darting from the 
bridge, making leap for leap along with the horses. 

Hi did not fire again, and soon, regaining the 
bluff, the Indians were out of sight. 

Hi turned to the river. The Ute who had 
tumbled from the bridge had parted from 
his drowning horse, and was now partly 
floating, partly swimming with the cur- 
rent. His blanket was thrown off, and 
now and then as he made a stroke, Hi 
could see the end of his short bow pro- 
jecting over his shoulder. But as the 
Ute had lost his rifle, Hi suffered him 
to go on with the current out of sight. 

Everything was silent now. As 
moment after moment passed in stillness 
and inaction, Hi began to grow restless. 
Doubtless a fidgety sidewise move- 
ment saved his life. With no sound to 
his unsuspecting ears, a steel-tipped 
arrow, aimed for his back, tore through 
the big muscles of his left arm. The pain 
was paralyzing, but Hi sprang to his feet 
and brought up his rifle with a whirl. 

The Ute in the river, landing below, 
had crawled along the bank, watched 
by the waiting band on the bluff, but 
unseen by Hi, until he reached the 
opposite side of the corral. Rising over 
the low wall to throw his strength on 
the bow, he had been so sure of striking 
Hi’s broad back in the centre at that 
short distance that he stood still in 
incredulous confusion, his hand flying 
back for a fresh arrow as Hi raised the 
rifle. But with instant change of action, 
he flung himself backward behind the 
wall. 

Disregarding alike the yell and the 
ineffectual shots from the bluff, Hi 
rushed after him. Leaping on the corral 
wall, he saw the Ute plunge into the 
river. And there Hi, with pointed 
rifle, kept him diving until, well-nigh 
drowned, he was swept out of sight. 

Seated in the angle of the corral wall, 
Hi leaned back, faint from pain and loss of blood, 
and waited, his eyes fixed alternately on the bluff 
and the river-bank below. 

The hot sun beat full in the rocky angle, and 
he began to turn an eager eye on the water. 
Still he watched while the short, slow shadow of 
the corral wall crept on and past his restless feet. 

Suffering from intolerable thirst, he arose at 
last. No sign came from the bluff, and he 
walked boldly out and down to the water, where 
he drank and bathed his arm. 

The Utes were gone. From the top of the 
bluff, they had seen in the distance the coming 
of Grayling’s men. And Hi had hardly stepped 


last plea. “O pap, let me go. 1’d-be a big help | wagons, while the two boys were equally busy at stone corral, and then ran for it in a zigzag course, | up the bank and upon the bridge, when he, also, 


about the team. Say, wouldn’t I now, Hi?” 


But Hi, watching his father’s face, refrained! The grain was still being champed in the nose- | marksmen firing downward from the bluff. 


from saying yes, and Rod’s pleading availed him 
nothing. In a fury of disappointment, the boy 
rushed to the saddle-pony, which was his own pet 
property, jerked loose the halter, jumped into the 
saddle, and was off down the track in an instant. 

“It don’t matter, pap,” said Hi. “I don’t need 
the pony. The mules never go far hobbled, and 
come back for their grain. Don’t worry, pap. 
Good-by! Take care of yourself!” 

The white-sheeted wagons trailed off to the 
south. Not until twilight did Hi go into camp, 
at @ green-rimmed spring by the trail, and the 
landmark of Elk Mountain was a blur in the 
darkness when his sage-brush fire flashed up its 
light. Squatted by it, busy with frying-pan and 


the “grub-box” placed underneath. 


| bags, when the restless Rod jumped to his feet. | 
“Say, Hi, I’m going a-fishing while we wait on 
the mules! I’ll get some sort of a pole out of that 
drift-pile above the bridge.’’ 
for fish was slim, but he followed down to the | 
bridge, where he stood, idly watching. 

The bluff opposite was steep, rocky, and bare 
of all vegetation except a little sage-brush. 
Among these low bushes, Hi saw something 
move ever so slightly, and his eyes presently 
made out the head of a Ute, peering down at 
the bridge. Hi had no doubt there were other 
| Indians worming through the sage-brush. This 








which was distracting to the aim of the Indian 

Untouched, Hi leaped over the corral wall | 
and crouched, panting, behind it. The irregular | 
spaces between the rough stonework and the | 
log top made good loopholes ; and his position, 


With the river muddy and swollen from snow | straight out from the bridge, was such that he | promptly. 
melting in the mountains, Hi thought the chance | could not only command its opposite winding | fellow. 


approach, but rake the whole length of the 
narrow structure with his rifle. | 

For more than a mile above and below, the | 
river narrowed to a gorge, and its precipitous | 
banks, lapped high by rushing, icy water, made 
fording impracticable. Doubtless the Indians 
could find a ford some distance below ; but as, in 
view of Rod’s mission, time would be an object | 


to them, Hi judged they would try the bridge. | 


saw the big hats of the little band of riders rising 
above the broken ground. 

Hi’s bloody shirt-sleeve caught Rod’s eyes, 
while Grayling called out, ‘‘Where’s the Utes?” 

“Gone, I reckon,”’ answered Hi. 

“Well, we'll go, too,” the old freighter returned, 
“Let me look at that arm, young 
Hook up them mules, boys, and let’s 
be arolling. This here Colorado climate is 
getting too hot for me, and I reckon we’ll try old 
Wyoming, up about Washakie, for our next 
trip.’’ 

Hi recovered from his wound soon, but this 


| was his last trip to White River also, until, after 


the Meeker massacre, the Utes had resigned 
their birthright to the trout streams and game 
parks of that mountain land. 
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Current Topics. 


That eminent astronomer, Professor | 


Simon Newcomb, has on another page ap 
agreeable and instructive paper, entitled ‘‘A 
CHAT ABOUT THE STARS,” which summarizes 
some of the more recent discoveries of astro- 
nomical science. This article will be supple 
mented later by a paper by Prof. C. A. Young, 
of Princeton, on “Astronomical Photography ;” 
and Sir Norman Lockyer, who has observed 
more eclipses than any other astronomer, will 
write.in an early issue of the coming total solar 
eclipse. Bales 

Amid all possible scientific hair-split- 
ting concerning the food properties of alcohol 
and the effect of alcoholic drinks upon the human 
constitution, a few facts of common record are 
most convincing. For example, of the indoor 
patients of the hospitals of Paris, forty-six per 
cent. are habitual drunkards. 

Professor Herron finds in “the mutual 
tolerance and growing comradeship of men who 
are seeking to set right what is wrong” a hopeful | 
indication that social problems may find a peace- 
ful solution. Yes; there was probably never a 


time when honest differences among intelligent’ 


men could be considered with such general good 
temper as now. 


South Carolina has often led Southern 
sentiment. It was a pattern state last year in 
one particular of great moment. The governor 
says, in his message, that there was no mob 
violence in the state during the previous twelve- 
month, and he congratulates one county on a 
legal trial and execution for a erime which 
“usually results in summary justice.” 

Diversity of crops is a good thing for land ; 
diversity of callings may be a bad thing for a man. 
A prisoner at the bar, not yet twenty years old, 
gave a partial list of his vocations. He had been 
a bell-boy, a bootblack, a cornet-player, a jockey, 
a messenger-boy, a Roman soldier on the stage, a 
valet, a sign-painter, a concert-hall singer. The 
court gave the young man a chance to try to 
make an honest living. Had he followed one 
occupation, with good associations, he might not 
have become an object of judicial mercy. 

“In union is strength.’ The teachers of 
Brooklyn have furnished one more proof of the 
truth of the proverb. The. city government, 
acting on the advice of the city attorney, declined 
to pay the rate of wages to which the teachers 
believed themselves by law entitled. The amount 
thus withheld aggregated nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars. Acting in concert, eighteen 
hundred teachers instituted separate suits. The 
city, acting as defendant, was liable to incalcu- 
lable court expenses; and the city attorney soon 
found law enough to authorize the settlement 
demanded by the teachers. 

In Washington recently a man was 
arrested for slashing the dresses of women whom 
he met in the crowds. There was apparently no 
ill will in his acts; he was merely the victim of 
an unaccountable impulse to destroy. The case, 
being a curious one, was presented in great detail 
by the newspapers, with the result that the 
offender had hardly been placed under restraint 
when other cases of the same sort began to 
be reported. The cheap notoriety which “the 
slasher’ had won had encouraged imitators, for 
whom the police are now searching. The papers 
which justify detailed accounts of crime by the 
plea that it is “news,” and therefore “legitimate,”’ 
ought to find something to think about here. 

Impatience has been manifested, here 
and there, because the British government seized 
in South African waters some American cargoes, 
under suspicion that they were contraband of 
war, and did not instantly release them again. 
Yet on January 15th of this year, the United 
States Supreme Court gave final judgment in the 
ease of a British ship which the American navy 
had seized under like suspicion on July 19th of 
the year before last; and it decides that the 
condemnation of the ship was unwarranted. 
Surely, with a recent record of a year and a 
half of delay in righting a wrong, we should be 
reasonably patient with other nations. 





An old woman, decently clad, at whose feet 
lay a handsome dog, sat on the door-steps of a 
house in Philadelphia one morning recently. 
The day was bright and genial, and her attitude 
was that of quiet, contented restfulness. An 
observer from an opposite window sat watching 
the pair for some time, with a sympathetic 
interest which the actions of the dog quickened 


into vague apprehension. He had risen, and | 


after intently gazing into the face of his mistress, 


as if in perplexed doubt, had licked the hands | 


lying peacefully folded on her lap, and no 


loving response following, as if impelled by an | 


unknown terror, he had raised his head and 
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|howled despairingly. Strangely moved, the 
watcher hastened to investigate, and saw that 
which constrained a hasty summons for a hospital 
ambulance. Too late, however. Another and 
more supreme summons had preceded it! The 
dog, at first fiercely resisting the removal of his 
mistress, followed the ambulance in piteous 
distress, and outside the hospital gate waited 
anxiously for hours, till, hope failing, he deject- 
edly departed. Here, so far as related, his story 
}ends; but as we are told “he was a well-kept 
dog,”” he was doubtless spared the fate of the 
homeless and friendless of his kind. 
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FRAGRANCE. 


f soul that knows not to presume, 
Is Heaven’s, and its own, perfume. 
Andrew Marvell. 
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The Census. 
Te Constitution requires an enumeration 


ning on the first day of June, will be the twelfth. 
When the first census was taken, in 1790, there 
were only thirteen states, but the enumeration 


Tennessee, not then admitted to the Union. 

The whole population in that year fell short of 
four millions. There are now four states which | 
| exceed that number of inhabitants; and there | 
| are almost four million people in the states of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific coast. 

In the early part of this century the census 
was a simple affair. It was.merely a count of the 
persons living at the time. Additional inquiries 
have been added from time to time, until, at the 
present day, the work of the census covers a vast 
field of inquiry, and includes statistics upon an 
immense variety of subjects. 

The results require more than a score of bulky 
volumes to contain them; the facts are obtained 
and tabulated by an army of several thousand 
persons and the cost is many millions of dollars. 

The census is taken for the benefit of the people 
themselves, and the statistics are useful for 
deducing many conclusions important in science, 
industry and other great interests. It is there- 
fore proper that every one should lend his aid in 
making the returns full and accurate. 

There is an old and too prevalent notion that 
the census is a curious prying into the affairs of 
private persons, and that one should, if possible, 
evade or mislead the census enumerator. In 
fact, the statements made are confidential, and 
the enumerator is subject to a heavy fine if he 
reveals what he learns in the performance of his 
duty. He should be welcomed and helped instead 
of being avoided. 

The plans of the census this year are expected 
to result in the most satisfactory enumeration 
ever made, and a more prompt ascertainment of 
the main facts than in the past. 
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Child Thrift in France. 
[terme is a habit which requires to be 





formed early. The boy or girl who does 

not realize the value of money is not likely 
to be prudent later in life. Like other habits, 
good or bad, thrift is contagious. The child who 
saves pennies instead of spending them, and is 
able to show a bank-book, arouses emulation in 
others. Whatever encourages children to save 
small sumg of money, does good, not only by 
preventing immediate waste of money, but by 
creating among children a public sentiment 
favorable to thrift. 

What is done in this country by voluntary | 
organizations is done on a larger scale in France | 
by the savings-banks. The children of the 
common schools deposit with their teachers any 
sum of money they save, from a sou, which is 
about equal to an American cent, upward. 

Once a month agents of the savings-banks go 
the rounds of the schools and collect the children’s 
savings. He who deposits but a single sou 
receives a small bank-book; and when he has 
deposited a franc, he receives a large bank-book. 

During the last seventeen years French boys 
and girls have opened more than half a million 
accounts in the savings-banks. Many children, 
| or their parents for them, deposit in an endow- | 
ment fund, which is meant to give them a capital 
of from one to two thousand dollars when they 
become of age. 

It is worth considering whether, in this | 
country, some modification of the French plan 
is practicable, by which savings-banks should 
codperate with school-teachers in promoting the 
habit of saving among children. 
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Fine Old Families. 


AJ. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, a man of 
noble character who graduated from 

Yale about the middle of the last ‘cen- 

tury, was unfortunate in business and was lost 
at sea. But he had married a fine woman— 
Mary, daughter of the celebrated Jonathan 
|.Edwards. A list has been made of seventy-two 
of their descendants, including twenty - eight 
college graduates, of whom five became college 
presidents, seven clergymen, nine lawyers, and 
| of the rest nearly all made an honorable record in 








of the people once in ten years. The} 
census which is to be taken this year, begin- | 


included the people in Vermont, Kentucky and | 


medicine, literature, education, finance, philan- 
thropy and civil or military service. 

The Dwight family’s roll of honor is excep- 
tionally long, but many shorter ones run on 
parallel and shining lines. America, like Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, and doubtless 
every land where even an imperfect civilization 
gets in its best work, can show numerous shining 
illustrations of the beneficent working of the law 
of heredity, all pointing the same morai. 
| For it is, indeed, the moral factor which ‘tells 
most powerfully on the sustained vigor of the 
human stock, and secures the preservation and 
transmission of strong physical and mental 
qualities. 

The brain-foree and longevity of the best 
families must be referred to their high standard 
of self-fidelity, and to the fine ethical strain which 
kept them from the waste of energy in indolence, 
aimlessness, sordid ambitions and vice. 

Why should not our country be enriched, as 
the years run on, by tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of such fine old families? There is surely 
the right kind of stuff among our people. The 
fathers and mothers who plant in the minds of 
their sons and daughters traditions of clean and 
handsome living, and who nourish the self-respect 
and honorable aspiration which spring up natu- 
rally in all well-born youth, will be the true 
benefactors and saviors of the republic. 

We free and easy-going Americans have pecu- 
liar need of the principle of noblesse oblige ; 
| for as Ibsen well puts it, “It is the task of free 
society to ennoble all the people.” 
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UNCONSCIOUS NOBILITY. 
In joys, in grief, in triumphs, in qotrent,, 
Great always without aiming to be great. 
[| 
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Islands for Sale. 
¥ the West Indies, just east of Puerto Rico,— 





or more strictly speaking, just east of the 

beautiful, productive, extremely healthy, 
and for the most part English-speaking island of 
Vieques, which came to the United States with 
Puerto Rico,—lie three islands which belong 
to Denmark. Saint Thomas, Saint John and 
Sainte Croix, or Santa Cruz, are naturally 


of slavery their production and commercial im- 
portance have greatly fallen off. They produce 
no wealth for Denmark, and have really been a 
burden for a good many years. 

For this reason Denmark has long been willing 
to dispose of the sovereignty over them. In 1867 
a treaty was negotiated between Denmark and 
the United States, transferring, for seven million 
five hundred thousand dollars, the sovereignty of 
the two less important islands of Saint Thomas 
and Saint John to the United States. The 
President favored this purchase, and the people 
of the islands voted almost unanimously in favor 
of annexation to the United States. But the 
Senate did not ratify the treaty. 

It was admitted that the islands would have 
been of great military and commercial value to 
the United States, but the sentiment of the time 
was not in favor of such an annexation. The 
strongest argument at present in favor of it is 


Denmark will probably sell them to Germany. 
Moreover, they can now be purchased at a lower 
price than was asked for them thirty years ago. 

Saint Thomas is capable of being made a 
stronghold of great military importance. Its 
people nearly all speak the English language, 
and the religious faith which predominates in the 
| islands is that which predominates in the United 
States. The assumption of sovereignty over 
these islands would be welcome to the people. 
The question whether they shall be purchased 
will probably soon come before the Senate. 
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A Safe Executor. 


OCTOR PEARSONS, who has given 
D over two million, five hundred thousand 
dollars to the cause of education, in a 
speech which is already a classic in the literature 
of practical benevolence, said: “I have got to 
| leave my money; what shall I do with it?” 
His answer appears in his wise distribution of 
the above-named princely sum, and in the giving, 
which he has stimulated, of perhaps eight million 
| dollars more for the same end. Well may he 
say, as he said at Battle Creek : 

“T believe this is the right time and the right 
way to use money.” 

Giving money for beneficent public service, or 
for judicious individual benefit, is putting it to its 
highest use. It is a remarkable fact that for the 
first five months of last year more than twenty 
million dollars were given, in the United States, 
to schools and colleges. 

This is significant both of a growing apprecia- 
| tion of public obligation in the use of wealth and 
‘of the fact that others besides Doctor Pearsons 
| are accepting the idea that the intelligent pos- 
| sessor of riches is his own best executor. The 
most benevolent and the most carefully drawn 
will may be the subject of dispute and legal 
strife. Many a good purpose has been defeated 
because the man who formed it left the execution 
of it to others. 





beautiful and productive, but since the abolition | « 


| that unless this government purchases them |. 
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those who have riches. Doctor Pearsons’s exai- 
ple is so wise that it seems almost impossible 
that it should not be followed more and more ly 
philanthropists. 

All this brings afresh into view the obligation 
which always goes with power. Wealth is 
power. More than this, it is a trust. Seldom, 
if ever, can the trust properly be fulfilled by a 
“dead hand.” 

They who, like Doctor Pearsons, resolve “to 
die poor,’ cannot die poor. The riches they 
seek are enduring, and long after eternal awar«|s 
have come to them the beneficent work they 
began here will be going on for the betterment 
of the world. 
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A Fleet in One Ship. 


T is doubtful if all the vessels which plied 
regularly between America and Europe 
before the day of steamships could have 

carried, at a lading, a much greater quantity of 
merchandise than can be loaded upon a single 
ship which was recently launched for the trans- 
atlantic traffic. The new German steamshi), 
Deutschland, sixteen thousand tons, is in 
herself quite the equivalent in carrying power 
to a whole fleet of vessels of eighty years ago. 

This remarkable vessel now marks the maxi- 
mum in the competition between the transatlantic 
lines to produce the greatest and most successful 
ships. She is the rival of the Oceanic, launched 
last year at Belfast ; and while her gross tonnage 
is slightly less than that of the Oceanic, and her 
length but a foot and a half more, her indicated 
horse-power is considerably greater, and her 
speed is expected to reach twenty-three knois 
an hour. 

Year by year the great transatlantic fleet 
expands and becomes more wonderful. It flies 
the flag of Britain, of Germany, of France, of 
Holland, of Norway, and only to a limited extent 
that of the United States. Of all the vast fleet 
of passenger steamers regularly plying between 
the United States and Europe, but two were 
built in this country. The question, ‘‘Why is 
this so?” can hardly be asked too often in our 
legislative halls. 
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A Young Heroine. 


N these days,” General Gordon once said, 
sadly, “‘the race is for honors, not honor, 
and for newspaper praise.” Is it true? 

The most hopeless among us must admit that if 

true there are exceptions. 

In New York a few weeks ago, Miss Minnie 
Swarts, while out seeking work for the support of 
her younger brothers and sisters, came upon a 
great fire, and learned that a number of firemen 
had just been disabled. 

She ran to a neighboring grocery, bought a 
gallon of milk, had it heated, and carried it to the 
exhausted firemen. Then she assisted a physician 
to revive those who were overcome by smoke. 
She climbed a fence, and with an axe made an 
opening for the men to drag in their hose, and 
then, discovering two wounded firemen slipping 
into a water-filled cellar, she held them each by a 
leg till help came and she herself was faint and 
exhausted. 

The fire commissioner, learning of the important 
assistance of this eighteen-year-old heroine, 
invited her to call at his office. In a heartfelt 
little speech he_ presented her, in the name of the 
grateful department, with a purse stuffed with 
bank-notes. 

Tears came to the girl’s eyes, but she put aside 
the purse. She was deeply touched and grateful, 
but she could not take money for doing what was 
her duty, and a privilege as well. And in this 
resolve she has ever since persisted. 

It is said by spectators at the fire that while 
Miss Swarts worked so valiantly for hours, scores 
of able-bodied men stood outside the fire-lines 
curiously looking on. 

A quick eye to see where one may be useful, an 
ability to act wisely in an emergency and sturdy 
refusal to be paid for it: these are refreshing 
attributes in either man or woman, and lift the 
humblest life out of the commonplace. 
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Lady Smith of Ladysmith. 


HE odd name of Ladysmith, the beleaguered 

t South African town, which recent events 

have brought so much into prominence, 

has naturally awakened curiosity. Journalists 

discovered some time ago that the town had been 

named for the wife of a former governor of thie 

Cape; now a writer in a London paper relates tlie 

story of Sir Harry Smith and his wife, who was 
a Spanish noblewoman. 

Sir Harry Smith, together with his two brothers, 
Thomas and Charles, fought through the Peni- 
sular War. At the Battle of Céa two of tle 
brothers were wounded, Thomas severely in thc 
knee, Sir Harry slightly, although enough to neces- 
sitate his being sent to the hospital, many mils 
from the front. They were conveyed thither ove! 
a rough country in a jolting, springless country- 
eart, their wounds untended, and the motion 
causing them intense pain at every lurch. 

The two brothers, on their arrival, were plac«‘l 
in neighboring beds in the same hospital, and a 
young doctor was summoned to dress their 
wounds, which were in a frightful condition froin 
neglect. Reluctantly approaching the first be, 
in which Thomas lay, this surgeon-popinjay £i'!- 
gerly removed the bandage from the sufferers 
shattered knee, at the same time keeping by hii 
a large bouquet, which he carried to his nose aid 
sniffed at every other moment. 

The spectacle of his suffering brother treat: 
as an object of disgust by such a creature as this, 


“Be your own executor” is good advice to| was too much for Sir Harry’s temper. Mustering 
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all his strengt 
the amazed doctor, and fairly kicked him out of 


the room and down the stairs, bouquet and all. 


For 
pline ! 
ton abi 
severe 
regard 
none the less of the high-spirited young major for 
his fraternal championship. 

At the siege of Badajoz, a little later, Sir Harry 
= aeonishh countess and her young sister came 
to implore protection. The girl was extremely 
peautiful. Sir Harry assisted them, paid rapid 
and ardent court to the young lady, and soon 
made her Lady Smith. She was a devoted wife, 
and accompanied her husband throughout all 
his succeeding campaigns. For her services to 
the wounded at the Battle of Chillianwalla, she 
received a medal from the government. 

After his Indian triumphs Sir Harry was made 
governor of the Cape, and he and his faithful wife 
are now commemorated by the names of three 
African towns—Aliwal, named from his greatest 
victory, Harrismith and Ladysmith. 
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SELF-CONFIDENCE. 


After the passage of the reform bill by*the 
British Parliament, in 1832, the constitution was 
seriously threatened by the agitation of the 
“Chartists.’ The Chartists made a series of six 
demands, which they denominated “the People’s 
Charter,’—such as universal suffrage and vote 
by ballot,—the most of which have since been 
conceded to the people. 

When the revofutions ot 1848 swept over Europe, 
the Chartists, eatching the spirit, rose in great 
numbers. A day was appointed when half a 
million people were to assemble and march to 
Westminster. Wild excitement prevailed, for there 
was grave apprehension of riot and bloodshed; 
but the Duke of Wellington, in command of the 
troops, seemed absolutely without foreboding. 
He placed his soldiers with the utmost skill. 
Most of them were concealed from public view, 
but their positions were so strong that the Chart- 
ists soon recognized the fact that they were 
beaten. 

Lord Salisbury, father of the present prime 
minister, served as aide-de-camp to the duke. 
When the Chartists began their march with the 
avowed intention of overawing the House o: Com- 
mons, he galloped in grave anxiety to the duke, 
who was at the Horse-Guards, and found him 
reading the morning paper. 

Wellington lifted his head for a moment. 
far are they from the bridge?” he asked. 

“One mile and a half, sir,” replied Salisbury. 

“Speak to me again,” said the duke, “when they 
are within one-quarter of a mile.” 

He became absorbed in his paper, and Salisbury 


“How 





h, he leaped from his bed, fell upon Gladstone, when prime minister, met her, and was | 





s standing with the general and his staff, when | 





| 


returned to his post. When the Chartists reached | 


the appointed distance, he galloped back to the 
Horse-Guards. The iron duke was still reading. 

“Well?” said he. 

Lord Salisbury explained that the procession 
was breaking up, and that only detached parties 
of Chartists were crossing the bridge. 

“Exactly what I expected,” said the duke, and 
returned to his paper. 
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A FAMILY LETTER. 


Two-thirds of a century ago a young man and 
woman set up housekeeping in the town of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. Ten children were born to them. 
All but one lived to grow up, and most of them 
married. 

Ten years ago the descendants of the original 
pair held a reunion and perfected the plan of a 
“family letter.’ That letter starts, let us say, 
with a descendant who still lives in Portsmouth. 
He writes the news of his own household and 
whatever else he thinks may interest the family 
at large, and sends it to the relative living in the 








town nearest him. She reads it, puts in a letter | 


of her own, and sends along the two. 
Thus the package goes, continually growing, to 


Boston, New York, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincin- | 


nati, Chicago, and a score of other plaees—so 
many that it takes two months to complete the 
circuit. Then the man who wrote the first letter 
Withdraws it, puts in a new one, and starts the 
envelope off again. 

By this means all the members of a large and 
widely separated family are enabled to keep in 
touch with each other, as members of a family 
should, and it costs nothing but a little time and 
afew postage-stamps. 
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MARKED LIKENESS. 


The trials of a Chinese portrait-painter must 
be many and varied if he often has critics of the 
Sort whose remarks were recorded by a recent 
Sojourner in the land of “chop-sticks, bombs and 
gongs.” The artist had finished the portrait of a 
prominent man, and summoned his friends to give 
their verdict as to its success. 

“The cap is very like,” said the first one. 

“The dress is very like,” said the second. 

“But it is not the cap or dress that make the 
likeness,” said the artist. “How is the face?” 

The three friends stared solemnly at the portrait 
in silence for a moment. Then up spoke the one 
who had not given his opinion before. 





“The beard is very like,” he said, gravely, and | 


With that the artist was obliged to be content. 
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LOST HER PENSION. 

The recent death of Miss Anna Swanwick in 
London has brought out many curious anecdotes 
of the veneration just passing out of sight. Miss 
Swanwick was a quaint, old-fashioned gentie- 
woman, a scholar and a poet, who had known in 

day the men and women best worth knowing 
in Engiand. 

The Manchester Guardian states that Mr. 








charmed by her accomplishments and old-time 
courtesy. He determined to bestow a literary | 


this extraordinary breach of military disci- | pension on her, provided her circumstances were | 
e was brought before the Duke of Welling- | such as to make It acceptable to her. He had no | 
i reprimanded ; but the reprimand was not | way of finding out, and was puzzling over it, when 
and it was an open secret that the duke | he received an invitation to dine with her. As he 
ed the affair as a good joke, and thought drove to the house, he suddenly saw a way out of 


the difficulty. 

“If she has champagne, no pension. No cham- 
pagne—pension.” 

There was champagne, and the poor lady went 
pensionless to her grave. 


AWKWARD. 


Many people picture the life of a foreign mis- 
sionary as continual preaching and teaching. In 
reality it is one of the most varied careers in the 
world. In the interior of Africa, missionaries are | 
their own cobblers, their own tailors, their own 
carpenters and furniture-makers; and they are 
the doctors and. dentists as well as the clergymen 
of the community. Besides all this; they must 
master the native language and understand all 
native customs. Ignorance of some detail is sure 
to lead to some awkward predicament. 


“Soon after my arriva? in Uganda,” says a 
young missionary who went to Africa in his early 
manhood, “a most embarrassing incident hap- 
pened through my want of familiarity with native 
customs. A young black damsel of very hand- 
some appearance came one day to visit me at 
my house, bringing a basket of fruit, asking my 
acceptance. 

“Of course, I thanked her as best I could and 
accepted the gift. The —— | day she came 
—- bringing another present, and again I 
gladly received it. But when this went along da 
after day for nearly a fortnight, | began to thin 
something was wrong. I therefore sent for one 
of my ‘boys,’ and learned the truth. 

“Tt appears that this is a native oe. Any 
young woman seeking a husband and finding a 

oung man to whom she feels drawn, immediately 

rings him a present, and if he receives it, she is 
encouraged to repeat the Each acceptance 
makes it more certain that she has found favor in 
the sight of the young man. At the end of a 
certain time he is expected to propose to her, and 
she becomes his wife. 

Ween, my feelings when I thought of the 
undeniable proofs I had given her of my love! 
With great embarrassment, I had to tell her of 
my Pe and to explain that a white man 
could not possibly marry a black woman. 

“Alas! She saw no reason why this should be 
so, and went away, I fear, with a heavy heart.” 





| 





INSTRUCTING THE PROFESSOR. | 

Sir Walter Scott used to say that much of his | 
knowledge came from the most unexpected quar- 
ters. He rarely lost an opportunity of talking to 
a chance acquaintance, and his friendliness was 
generally repaid by some interesting glimpse of 
human nature or a bit of odd information. An 


| incident in the life of the late Professor Dana, the 


distinguished geologist of Yale University, shows 
how hard it is to judge of a man’s knowledge from 
his appearance. 


“One day,” says a younger scientist, who accom- 
panied Dana on several of his expeditions, “as 
we were driving through the Berkshire Hills, we 
came to an abrupt turn in the road where what 
appeared te be granite was exposed by the 
roadside. Limestone was to be expected here, 
and Professor Dana, jumping from the buggy, 
examined a bit of it throug’ 1 a pocket-lens. 

“He was just saying, ‘Yes, that is certainly 
gneiss,’ when @ countryman came along in a 
wagon, and with an unmistakable Yankee accent, 
said, ‘T reckon you call that there rock limestone, 
don’t you?’ 

“Professor Dana looked up, and said, ‘No, it’s 
a kind of granite.’ He was very careful to say 
‘granite’ and not epee,’ the scientific name for a 
kindof granite rock. } 

“*Wal’ said the countryman, ‘it effloresces | 
with acid, anyhow.’ 

“I have a very vivid picture in my epee of | 
the way Professor Dana whipped out his lens | 
anew and glued his eye to it. ‘ter a moment or 
— - looked up, laughed, and acknowledged the 
‘beat. 

“It turned out that the stranger was well 
acquainted with the rocks of the region, havin 
made a tour as assistant to another geologist | 
many years before.” | 


AN INTERCHANGE OF COURTESIES. | 


The expense of the modern limited express- | 
train is so heavy that railroads commonly find it 
necessary to charge something above the regular 
fare for the privilege of riding on them. A few 
years ago, when the “flyers” were introduced on 
the Lake Shore Road, the president of the com- 
pany gave orders that passes and half-rate tickets 
should not be honored on the new trains. 


It was not intended, of course, that the com- 
plimentary tickets issued to high officials of 
connecting roads should be void on the fast trains, 
but through an oversight a yearly pass was sent 
to the president of the Nickel Plate line which 
bore on its face the words: 

“Not good on Lake Shore limited trains.” 

A few days after this pass had been issued, the 
president of the Lake Shore received an annual 
pass on the Nickel Plate, with the following 
endorsement: 

“Not good on passenger-trains.” 


TWO VIEWS OF IT. 


It is said that President John Quincy Adams 
once asserted that he would not give fifty cents 
for all the works of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
adding: 

“I hope America will not think of sculpture for 
two centuries to come.” 

When some one quoted this to William Morris 
Hunt, he asked, dry Wy: 

“Does that sum of money really represent Mr. 
Adams’s estimate of the sculpture of those artists, | 
or the value which he placed upon fifty cents?” 
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KIND CRITICISM. 


It is a pleasant anecdote that Mr. Howells tells 
of his friend, Mr. Henry James, who was praising 
the work of a fellow-author. 

“You are very kind to him,” said some one | 
present, ‘‘for he says very unpleasant things about | 
your work.” . 

“Ah,” said Mr. James, “but then both of us 
may be wrong!” 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


For the Throat use “ Broton’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivalled for the alleviation of alf Throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. [Adv. 








QTAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
~ 50%. 100 diff. stamps Ile. L. B. Dover & Co., 8t. Louis, Mo, 
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Buy Direct 
and pay but one profit. 
Our assortment is one 


ONE-HALF USUAL PRICES. 










Send a nickel, and addresses of two 
who grow flowers, for my brownie catalogue of 
choice seeds and a packeteach of three new kinds 
—Giant Branching Comet Aster, Fire Dragon 
Pansy and Alleghany Fringed Hollyhock. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, sEEDs- 








nba, and most com- 818 Nicollet Av., Murwezarours, Mixx, WOMAN, 
oe ee Fruit and We have no agents or branch stores. All 
} orders should be sent direct to us. 
Tih. Ornamental Trees, 
NWA Shru Roses, Plants, 


: Buin” Seeds. 
new, choicest old. Mail size pestanid. "Sate arrival and 
satisfaction guarentecd. Try us. plegant Catalog free. 


year. acres. 44 greenhouses. 
STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 733, Painesville, 0. 








Two 
Grades 


Suits, *5. 


F you wish something de- 
cidedly new in a dress or 
skirt, and entirely different 

from the ready-made garments 
which _ find in every store, 
write for our Catalogue and 
Samples. There are hundreds 
of firms selling ready-made suits 
and skirts, but we are the only 
house making fashionable gar- 























ments to order at moderate 
prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an 
exquisite line of exclusive 


designs which are shown by no 
other firm: 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
New Skirts in the latest 
Paris cut, $4 up. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 
made of double-face 
materials. 

Bicycle Suits and Skirts, 
Jackets, Riding Habits, 





ae , 
WAIS 
Are THE BEST and 


Cost no more than the common kind. The M Waists | 

have more good features than all others combined.| Golf Suits and Skirts. 

All weight and strain is carried from the shoulders | a vs 

and not from the neck and arm-holes. | We also make finer gar- 
Both neck and arms are trimmed with handsome, | ments and send samples 

durable edging. of all grades. We pay 
Superior to anything now made for child’s waists. | express charges eve-4 

Made in two grades. 12 sizes. | rywhere. lf, when 
Sold everywhere for 15 cents and 25 cents. writing, you will men- 
Please ask for the M Waists and insist on having 

them. No other waist is “just as good.” If your | 

dealer does not handle them, order direct, giving us | 

age dealer’s name, size wanted, when Waists will 

sent on receipt of price prepaid. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





ind you wish, 
we will send them to you /re by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, 


New Spring 


tion any particular kind or color of samples that you 
pete we shall be glad to send you an assortment of the 
3 Write to-day for Catalogue and samples— 


New York. 
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) It is worth a bonus to be a “‘ STEVENS” Agent. 


- SALESWOMAN WANTED. 


We want one, and one only, bright, energetic saleswoman 
for every community in the United States to take orders for 
the justly celebrated “ STEVENS’ STYLES” in 


_, Suits, Wraps, Skirts, Waists, Etc. 


A new era of woman’s sphere in the 

i commercial field. 

’ No capital required except the $5.00 for 
the outfit, which you will more than make 
back the firstday. Commence at once. 

We manufacture ladies’ suits, gowns, 
jackets, capes, silk waists, dress skirts, 
| ete., ete. 

i e own and operate one of the largest 

+ factories in the United States, employ the 
most skilful designers and operators. 
Every garment is guaranteed perfect in 
every respect, and sold to our agents at net 
wholesale prices, and they sell everything 
at exactly the same popular price that we 
do in our great and active store. 


» $25 $75 a Week 


- Easily made by our Representatives. 


ON — . If a number of applications are received 
the references of all will be looked up, and if several are found equally satisfactory, the application 
received first will have the preference and the money will be returned to the others, We desire 
applications only from live, energetic persons who can devote a reasonable amount of time to the 











— =o sa we 4 =a and honorable employment at BIG WAGES, You will have 
ste: work an our business W necrease ra . >) 
WEWANT YOU TO BEGIN AT ONCE and will furnish youa 915.00 OUTFIT for $5.00, 


an outfit you will be proud to show, containing beautiful fashion plates and illustrations of almost 
everything for woman to wear, with a profusion of beautiful samples, instruction book with valuable 
hints how to effect sales, tape measure, business cards, stationery, order blanks, etc., etc. 

Our confidential price to you is our net wholesale price. You make a generous profit and at the same 
time give your customers wonderful values—values that will make your business Fer rapidly. The 
selling prices at which you sell the Cay are our own popular prices, and are printed in plain figures on 
every article, which makes your selling rapid and easy. 

REMEMBER the $5.00 you send does not half cover the cost of the great variety of beautiful 

samples, fashion plates, sample case, cards, stationery, etc., but satisfies us that 

you are conscientious and mean business. 

You cannot afford to let some one ahead of you on this opportunity. Write at once and 

think it over after you receive the outfit, which you can return and get your money back if you 

- do not think it the finest rtunity you ever saw. But if your territory has been taken by 
another the opportunity will be I (Send names of two persons to whom we may refer.) 

Be 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 109 to 115 State St., CHICAGO, 
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FoR PLANTERS. 


Seed is the. planter’s ammunition, and good seed i 






is 
just as important to the man behind the plow as good 
ammunition is to the “man behind the gun.” 


Our 1900 Catalogue of 
for 


EVERY THING i GARDEN 


is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 700 engray- 
ings and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect 
mine of information on garden topics. To give our Catalogue the 
largest passible distribution, we make the following liberal offer : 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and 
who encloses us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50-cent ‘‘ Harvest ’’ 
Collection of seeds, containing one packet each of New, Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, 
White Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish and New Freedom 
Tomato, in a red envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 and 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SOUND of sorry music 
floats 
Upon the raw and rainy 
air, 
As Pippo’s organ sends 
its notes 
On wistful errand up 
the square. 
“America” is set adrift, 
In hopes to touch some patriot heart, 
And, lest they miss some childish gift, 
The monkey, too, must do its part. 





The little creature, loath to leave 
The shelter of its master’s breast, 
Scowls at the wet that soils its shoes, 
Its gay red turban, and the rest. 
Awhile it capers, unadmired, 
Then scrambles, whimpering, to its place 
On Pippo’s shoulder, stooped and tired, 
And hides its wee, half-human face. 


What knows it of the nation’s hymn, 
Of stirring strain or martial air? 
Its master’s views are vague and dim: 
How should a little monkey care? 
Our land is cold to Pippo, born 
Where skies are sapphire overhead, 
And colder yet to Jocko, torn 
From chattering brothers, tropic-bred. 


The master feels the small wet cheek 
Pressed close to his; the arms entwined ; 
No rude rebuff can Pippo speak ; 
A fellow-feeling makes him kind. 
He sighs—for life is hard at best, 
Yet with a jerk he ends the air, 
Cuddles the monkey to his breast, 
And trudges forward up the square. 





At the Eleventh Hour. 


‘ WAS on my knees praying 
about it. I told the Lord I 
could die if it was His will, 





my innocent children.” These 
words were uttered at a “dis- 
trict meeting’? in England, 
says the British Messenger, 
and were part of a poor woman’s testimony to a 
recent godsend. 

Two earnest men, belonging to a benevolent 
church, were visiting and distributing alms among 
the destitute one winter night, and at a late hour 
had nearly finished their round, when they learned 
that the widow for whom they intended their 
last donation had changed her residence. No 
one could tell them where she had gone. Finally 
one of the two men suggested the name of another 
woman as a person likely to need the modest 
sum still in their hands. She lived somewhat 
out of their way, but she was poor and the 
mother of a large family of young children. The 
men decided to carry her the money. 

It was after ten o’clock when they found their 
way to the tenement house, and climbed three 
flights of dark stairs. A knock brought the 
woman to the door, and having made sure that 
she was the right person, they left the money in 
her hand. Surprised and thankful, she asked 
them from whom the gift came. 

“From the Lord,” they said, and immediately 
went away. 

It was two weeks afterward that the poor 
mother told the story containing the pathetic 


passage which begins this article. She and her 


children had for some time failed to find work, 
she said, and were entirely without fuel and food. 
That night the hungry children had gone supper- 
less to bed, and had cried themselves to sleep. She 


was alone, wrestling with her sorrow, when the | ¢h, 


knock of the messengers called her from her 
knees. 

King David, when he was an old man, declared 
that he had “never seen the righteous forsaken.” 
Men may challenge the ‘‘prayer test,” and the 
theory of special providences may be doubted; 
but none will deny the personal advantage of a 
prayerful habit, and the reverent character that 
generally goes with it. We may go farther, and 
believe that such characters are among the divine 
forces that move the world. 
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A Royal Prayer-Meeting. 


T speaks well for the religious life of a country 

| when its rulers not only show formal respect 

for religious observances, but take a devout 
personal interest in the work of the church. 

The Lutheran missionaries who met in council 
at Stockholm recently, could not help feeling 
encouraged by the deep concern for their work 
manifested by the members of the royal family. 
Not only did they attend all the public services, 
but they invited some of the more noted mission- 
aries to the palace, that their public narration 
might be supplemented by private conference. 

It was this deep interest that led to the holding 
of a royal prayer-meeting. It took place in the 
apartments of Prince Bernadotte and the princess, 
his wife. They invited the missionaries to dine 
with them, and after they had questioned them 
about their work, an informal prayer-meeting was 
held, in which the prince bore an active part. 

It will be remembered that it was Prince 
Bernadotte, who, believing that there is a higher 
happiness than that which can be drawn from 
being the ruler of a country, gave up his rights of 
succession to the throne that he might marry the 
maiden of his choice. That was twelve years ago. 


but wouldn’t He please spare | P’ 





He and his wife are to-day deeply interested in 
sociak and religious matters, and.do much to 
encourage the better life of the people. 
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The Hamster. 


NE permanent and important result of 
O human migrations is the introduction of 
animals into countries where they are not 
native. Conquering nations always bring their 
domestic animals into their new possessions, but 
unfortunately the immigration does not end here. 
Numbers of objectionable creatures follow in the 
wake of armies, subsisting on the refuse left in 
their path. Once in a new country, these objec- 
tionable camp-followers settle down, flourish and 
multiply. Of such pests the most important are 
the rodents, which housemaids detest and farmers 
deplore. 


In ancient times the Latins had no word for 
“rat.” The animal is said to have made its first 
appearance in Europe when the Crusaders 
returned from the East. This pioneer of its race 
was the black rat, and for centuries it was ubiqui- 
tous in Europe. During the Napoleonic wars, 
however, with the Russian armies are said to 
have come other 
armies—of brown 
rats, flercer and more 

rolifie than their 

lack cousins. 

While the allies at- 
tacked Napoleon, the 
brown rats attacked 
the black wherever 
they found them, and 
now, after a lapse of 
a hundred years, the 
black rat is a rarity in 
= It has been 
strikingly said, with 
@ measure of truth 
that thirty years of 
terrific warfare among 
the wers left only one durable effect—the 
substitution of the brown rat for the black. 

A third immigration of rodents into Western 
Europe was the result of the Franco-German 
War. The new invader pressed close behind the 
German army corps in 1870, crossed the Rhine, and 
has never been driven back. 

This rodent, the hamster, is a stout little animal 
about as big as a large rat, but instead of a long, 
hairless tail, it has a short, furry one. Its back is 
reddish, while its lower parts are black. It lives 
underground and burrows long passages which 
it — carefully with grain, hay and garden 
roduce. 

The providence of the hamster is the despair of 

the farmer. For although the little creature has a 

pemerey healthy appetite, it stows away even 

more than it eats in the garden. Besides this, the 

hamster multiplies with ominous rapidity. A few 
ears after the first hamster has reached a district, 
he race becomes a genuine nuisance. 

Even vigorous measures have failed to eradicate 
the pest. In Germany a bounty was long ago 
offered for every dead hamster, and a record of 
the destruction was kept. In the neighborhood 
of the single town of Gotha, during forty years, 
not less than three hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand hamsters were killed, and yet the breed was 
not exterminated. 

The French government, likewise, has offered 
rewards, and at sums have been paid in boun- 
ties, but still the hamster marches cheerily on, 
nearer and nearer to Paris. 

America has learned to its cost what is meant 
by the introduction of the gipsy-moth and the 
army-worm. Every precaution should taken 
against the invasion of their most effective ally in 
the work of destruction, the hamster. 
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A Story of Names. 


E laugh at Englishmen for the ridiculous 
W discrepancy between the spelling and 

the pronunciation of their proper names. 
The cockney, who had no difficulty in corrupting 
the Norman French of Route de Roy into Rotten 
Row, Marie la Bonne into a word pronounced 
*“Marleybone,” and Beauchamp into “Beecham,” 
naturally does not pause at the transformation of 
High Holbourne into “’Ighobon” and Ludgate 
Hill into “Luggut ’Ill.” Few people know, how- 
ever, that feats no less startling have been accom- 
plished in America. 


There is a family in Virginia, says Collier’s 
Weekly, called “Darby,” although the name is 
spelled “Enroughty.” his seems a far cry for a 
simple evolutionary process, but the explanation 
is easy. The Derbys were an English family 
who settled in Virginia in colonial days. One o 

@ sons, who was regarded as the black sheep of 
the famil , Was left a share in his father’s property 
on condition that he would change his name. He 
did so, but although he spelled his new name “‘En- 
roughty,” he never failed to call himself “Darby.” 

ot long ago an American 1 happened to 
repeat this story at an English dinner-table. Mr. 
Kipling was present, and when the speaker had 
finished, he said, laughingly: 

“You have saved my reputation. I have often 
told that story, and you are the first man, woman 
or child who could back me up in it. However,” 
he continued, “speaking of it black sheep, I 
think I will change my own name to Smith.” 

“Well,” said the American, ‘you can spell it 
Smith, if you like, but the world will call you 
Kipling just the same.” 

he company laughed, and the author looked as 
pleased as a boy. 
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A Private Citizen. 


HEN a man works for the denefit of the 
public, the comment too often is, “What 
does he want in return? Is he seeking 

fame, popularity, office?” For this reason the 
influence of a private citizen, whose ambition is to 
remain a private citizen, is often deeper, if less 
wide, than that of a public man. 


Not long ago there died in Massachusetts an 
honored gentleman, who throughout a long and 
busy life, never hesitated to place his country’s 
business above his own. Yet he never could 
induced to think of pecepting see. “Let the 

ople feel,” he would say, “that I want nothing 

ut the good of the country, and then I shall be 
trusted. If it is fancied that I work for any 
personal cause, I shafl lose influence.” 

This was his constant maxim: “Never mind 
who does it, or who gets the credit for it, so long 
as the thing is done.’ 

What is this but the commandment, “Let no 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth,” 
turned into workaday English? When the work 
is everything and the credit nothing, then 
nant will be universal. This principle gov- 
erned the life of John Murray Forbes, and it is not 
too much to say of him that he was a type of the 
best and most unselfish citizen. 

His letters, edited by his daughter, Mrs. Sarah 
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Forbes Hughes, give a true picture of the man, 
and tell the interesting story of his life. As a 
young man, he en in the Chinese trade, 
and early established basis of a large fortune, 
as well as of a well-deserved reputation for 
business ape. In later years, he was deoply 
interested railroads, and at a time when 

too rapid ne = roads in the West was tying 
up capital and cutting down interest, Mr. Forbes 
saw the danger clearly, and his cautious wisdom 
was the salvation of many a shareholder. 

During the Civil War, Mr. Forbes’s activity was 
ceaseless. He was the intimate associate and 
counsellor of Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, 
and was constantly consulting and influencing 

liticians and editors in regard to public ques- 

ions. Few men in office worked harder than he 
during those trying years. yet he never wished it 
known that his was the directing genius behind so 
many enterprises. 

He was the same in private life. When men 
came to him for a subscription in behalf of some 
worthy charity, he would not refuse his signature, 
if it could help the cause; but on the next line 
of the eu poet he would write, “From 
a friend,” and quietly double the amount of 
his gift. And it often happened that another 
“Friend” half a dozen es below was Mr. 
Forbes, as well. 

He and a near relative of his, Miss E., so his 
daughter tells us, had a friend, a r widow with 
children, one of those rare souls that come to bless 
the earth from time to time to show how like 
heaven some people can make it. With quiet 
dignity she put aside 
every offer of help. 

It chanced, however, 
that the house she 
lived in belonged to 
Mr. Forbes. iss E. 
was dying, and Mr. 
Forbes knew it. He 
visited her, and be- 
tween them it was 
agreed that he should 
deed the house to her 
and that she should 
ga it to the 
w 


ow. 
This was done, and 
no feelin but the 


memory of her friend 
was ever mingled in the widow’s mind with the 
gift of her home. She may have suspected the 
nature of the transaction, but in this world she 
never knew. 

Thus Mr. Forbes went through life, never 
was never wanting, never sparing. e was 
useful to his country, to his friends and to himself. 
a men have ever more ennobled a private 
station. 
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Caring for a Watch. 


HERE are persons who seem to think a man 
zi is fussy if he winds his watch at something 

like the same time every night, and insists 
on carrying it in a proper position. Here is the 
other side of the picture, as given by the Phila- 
delphia Press : 


A young gr took her watch to the jeweller, and 
a i something was the matter with it. 
While the watchmaker examined it, the owner of 
the fractious timepiece remarked that she didn’t 
see what made it act so. 

“It’s always stopping or having something 

” said she. 


— to it, 
“Possibly you don’t take good care of it,” ven- 
tured the Lowoller, closely regarding the interior 
of the watch. 

“Oh yes, I do! I wind it nearly og night ; 
and [ almost always remember to take it out of 
my pocket when I hang up my dress. The pocket 
in my gray dress is too large, though, and some- 
Emo it falls into the bowl when I am washing my 

8 


nds. 
“Water would ruin it if it got inside,” remarked 
the D tg oS 
“That little bit wouldn’t,” said the girl, with a 
very wise shake of the he “Tt’s only falls that 
urt them. Once it fell out of the up-stairs 
window, but it landed in the rose-bush and wasn’t 


hurt much. The day Johnny shut the bureau 
drawer on it, thoug! ie crystal was broken.” 
By this time the jeweller had discovered that 


the balance-wheel was out of place and two cogs 
were broken. 

“T don’t see how it happened,” said the girl, in 
surprise. “It flew out of my blouse et 
yesterday, when I was ——_ dumb-bells, but 
you don’t suppose that was w hurt it!” 
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He Looked Hungry. 


ILLIAM M. EVARTS, who went to the 

V V) United States Senate with the reputation 

of being as good a lawyer as the State of 

New York possessed, was always an exceedingly 

slender man. His face, even when he was in his 

prime, had a look of emaciation which suggested 

hunger, and long afterward the senator used to 

relate with amusement a comment made upon his 

appearance soon after his entrance on his duties 
at the Capitol. 


One day, says Mr. George 8. Hilton in a recent 
volume, a solid, substantial-looking farmer from 
the interior of New York seated himself in the 
visitors’ Fame | of the Senate Chamber, and asked 
the doorkeeper, standing behind him, to point out 
Mr. Evarts. 

It was noontime, and only a few members were 
in the chamber. Pretty soon Senator Voorhees 
entered, and strode majestically to his seat. 

“Ts that Evarts?” exclaimed the farmer. 

“No,” said the doorkeeper, “that is Mr. Voor- 
hees of Indiana.” 

Another gentleman with a great deal of presence 
entered the Senate Chamber. The old man leaned 
back and clutched the doorkeeper’s arm. - 

“That’s him!” he whispered. ‘“That’s the great 
Mr. Evarts, isn’t it?” 

- No,” was the answer. “That is General 


n. 
t length Mr. Evarts came in, and the old farmer 
was at once informed. He looked at the distin- 
guished lawyer long and earnestly. 

“By gum!” said he, with an accent of commis- 
eration. “TI’ll bet he boards!” 


* 
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The Ally of the Matabeles. 
Tove is one terrible possibility about a 





war in South Africa which has not been 
exploited by the press, but which must be 
kept in view by every detached body of troops 
which crosses the broad veld. This danger has 
been met by British troops before, and Maj. D. 
Tyrie Laing, the leader of a-column of volunteer 


t | cavalry during the Matabele rebellion in 1896, 


describes the event. 


The weather having been posttouterty good for 
several weeks, eve ng become as dry 
as possible, and on this particular afternoon the 
wind was strong from the east. Shortly after the 
laager was formed and the cattle turned out to 


| graze, the sentries reported several small columns 
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of smoke about two or three miles to windward 
At the first glance, there did not seem io pe 
anything very peculiar in all this, but as I watchegq 


I saw other fires s) ringing ~ 

Tt was evident that the flats were Lay | fired on 

sm gd to destroy my column. It was also plain 

there were many hands at this devil’s work. 
For what at first were only a few columns of 
smoke soon increased into a dense black cloud 
nearly three miles long and growing every second’ 

The sight was appal g, and frightened me more 
than anything I had ever seen before. Not a 
moment was to be lost. The grass all over the 
flats was at least three feet high and as dry as 
matchwood, while the stiff breeze was blowing 
the fire down on us at a great pace. 

The bugles at once sounded the “alarm” and 
“horses in.” The men were equal to the emer. 
geney, and rushed out to get branches of trees, 

circle of fire about a hundred yards out from 
the er was started, and kept in check on the 
inner side. : 

In less than a quarter of an hour a goo: big 
band had been burned round the laager. This 
was not accomplished a moment too soon, for 4 
roaring mass of flames, three miles long, twenty 
Lyards broad and full thirty feet high, swept past 

our sition with a noise like that of a river in 


Had the laager been enveloped in that flame, 
not a thing could have been saved. As the fire 
storm passed, the faces of the men expressed their 
feelings beyond any doubt. The horses huddled 

gether in terror. Yet luckily all the harm the 
enemy did by their diabolical attempt was to rob 
our poor cattle of a good feed. 


—————~+0>—_____—_—_ 
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The Horse Learned How. 


IRE department horses are marvels of intel- 

F ligence, as everybody knows, but a Portland 

business man owns a handsome gray which, 

he thinks, will bear comparison with any of them. 
We quote the proof from the Press: 


The gray is stabled with several horses belong- 
ing to the company of which the gray’s owner is 
manager. To avoid the necessity of hiring a man 

go to the stable at four o’clock every morning 
to feed the horses, an ingenious device was 
arranged which answered every purpose—until 
the arrival of the gray horse. 

The device consisted of two alarm-clocks set to 
go off at four o’clock. A heavy weight was so 
arranged that when the alarm started, the weight 
would drop and pull a wire which opened the trap- 
doors, and the feed would then come tumbling 
down into the mangers of the horses. 

After the arrival of the gray horse, it was noticed 
that all the horses became very hungry long before 
noon each day. This could not be accounted for 
until some one stood watch to see what produced 
such a state of affairs. The watcher soon learned. 

After the horses were fed at night and had eaten 
all that was given them, the gray horse reached 
up, and taking the wire in his mouth, pulled = 
it. Down came into the mangers the feed that 
was intended to fall at four o’clock. Of course 
| the horses proceeded to eat it at once. 

A man now feeds the horses at four o’clock, and 
the gray horse pulls the wire in vain. 
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| Spanish Thrift and Politeness. 


| PANTIARDS may have many traits to criticise, 

said a gentleman who recently returned 

from touring in Spain, but in the matter of 
politeness they are above reproach. «This man 
left Seville on foot, after a stay of a week, and 
was twenty miles away, when he was overtaken 
by the landlord of the hotel where he had stopped. 
The innkeeper rode alongside of his guest for 
nearly an hour before he found courage to make 
known his business. 


“Tf the sefior and God pleases,” he began, apol- 
ogetically, “T made a mistake in his bill yesterday.” 
“How?” I inquired. 

“IT forgot to make a charge for his candles to 
light him to bed!” 

“But it was moonlight, and I had no candles.” 

“Then, sefior, with the help of God, I forgot to 
charge you with the moonlight.” ‘ 

he charge amounted to two cents in American 

money, and he had hired an ass and ridden twenty 
miles to collect it. I was amused and astonished. 
Then I accused him of being a robber, and offered 
him a cent to settle the bill. He worked up a 
beautiful smile and held out his hand. 

“T will take it with thanks, sefior,” he said, ‘and 
God will bless you for an honest man!” 





—————<+6 >—_____ 
Getting Acquainted. 


HEN the Murkleys moved from the 
W country they expected to find their new 
neighbors reserved and distant. Not 
all of them proved so. The family had occupied 
the strange dwelling about a day and a half, says 
the Chicago Tribune, and the-mistress thereof was 
laying a carpet in the sitting-room, when there 
came a ring at the door-bell. 


She hastened to the front door and opened it. 
A smiling woman yreeted her. 

“Good morning,” said the caller. “This is Mrs. 
et 1 presume.” 

“Ves 


“T am Mrs. Pergalup, _— next-door neighbor.” 
“Glad to see you. ill you come in?” - 
maeanks. I believe I will step in for a little 

while.” 

“You will find us all torn up, of course. We 
haven’t begun to get things in shape yet.” 

“Now, don’t x apologize, Mrs. 
know all about this th ng of moving.” 

“Tt’s an awful job, isn’t it?” 

“Terrible. I sometimes tell Mr, Pergalup I'd 
almost rather have a spell of sickness than to 
move. Two moves are about as bad as a fire. 

Well, I thought I’d drop in and get acquainted. 

Could you lend me a cupful of coffee?” 


urkley. I 
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Lincoln’s Dancing. 


RS. LINCOLN was almost as ready to laugh 
as her husband, and it sometimes hap- 
pened that he was the point of her joe. 


One evening, some time before she married 
Abraham Lincoln, Miss Todd was at a |ittle 
evening party, surrounded by a bevy of youn 
women. When the music struck up, her tal! an 
gawky admirer approached, and much to the 
general amusement, said, in his peculiar idiom: 

“Miss Todd, I want to dance with you the worst 

a 


iss Todd acceptec the invitation, and casting 
a look full of meaning at her friends, she did her 
best to keep clear of Lincoln’s great boots. Finally 
she re ed to her seat, quite out of breath from 
her exertions. 
“Well, Mary,” said one of the girls, “did he 
dance with you the worst way?” 





“Yes,” she answered, “the very worst.” 
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off his glasses and laid them in the hymn-book ; 
and I knew without them he never could see me 
when he was out on his morning walk, and 
passed me on my way to school. So I tucked 
my big muff of gray squirrel’s fur under my 
head, and put the foot-stove to my feet, and felt 
so comfortable that I fell asleep in one wink. 
“When I awoke I was surprised to see the 
pulpit empty, and the sunset sparkling through 
the frosty west windows. I was astonished to 
find that I must have slept a long while; the 
people had all gone away without noticing 
me, and I was locked up alone in the church!” 


The Ballade of Rufus James. 


He was christened Rufus James, 
With a dozen other names, 

Aud his cradle decorated was with gold; 
And he played with costly things— 
Silver rattles—teething rings— 

All the lovely toys a little boy could hold. 
He was dressed in clothes of white, 
Sung to sleep by nurse at night, 

And without a care his infant life began ; 
He could have a silver spoon, 

And a pretty, red balloon, 
But he couldn’t have a birthday, little man! 





When he reached the age of two, 
Very fond of toys he grew, 
And he had so many picture-books to see ; 
Nurse would tell the stories o’er 
To his lordship on the floor, 
And a very happy little boy was he. 
Rufus, every morning bright, 
In a carriage rode bedight 
With gay canopies, beside his sister Nan. 
She would softly speak his name, 
But would finish: ““What a shame 
That he cannot have a birthday, little man!” 


Three long years had rolled away, 
When there came a happy day, 

He had pockets in his trousers, deep and wide. 
They cut off his golden curls— 
Those he left for little girls, 

And they gave him such a rocking-horse to ride! 
There were cakes from Aunt Marie, 
And a knife from Unele Lee ; 

There were games of every sort from Cousin 


Dan; 
All these gifts he could enjoy, 
This most enviable boy, 
But he couldn’t have a birthday, little man! 


Twelve more months have come and gone; 
Now, of course, you might expect 
That a birthday would arrive without delay. 
But, most curious to relate, 
By an irony of fate, 
He was born on February’s final day 
In the year of ninety-six. 
(Oh, that Fate should play such tricks!) 
Though his friends and parents for his pleasure 
plan, 

Yet their hearts are sad and sore; 
He must wait for four years more, 
Before he’ll have a birthday, little man! 

GEORGINA E. BILLINGS, 
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Best. 


When all across the dimpled pond 
The little laughing breezes blow, 
And in the cattails just beyond 
The summer sun is sinking low, 
The swallows then in airy flight 
Along the sparkling waters go, 
And dip their feathers blue and bright, 
And softly twitter to and fro, 
“Tweet, weet! Sweet, sweet! Oh, who 
is so free, 
So cheery, so happy, so blithe as we? 
For of all the most delightful things 
The very best is a pair of wings.” 





9” 


“QO grandma! Weren’t you afraid? 
said little Patty. 

“Yes, for I knew it would be quite 
dark before evening service, when the 
church would be unlocked again. It was 
stinging cold, too; and I put my little numb 
fingers on the foot-stove, and tried to get 
the tingle out of them. 

**Pretty soon I heard some one unlock 
the door. I thought it was the sexton, and 
stood up on the seat to see, peeping over the 
back of the pew. O Patty and Jack, how 
| I felt when I saw it was the dignified old 
| minister himself! He had left his glasses 
in the hymn-book, and ¢ame back to get 
them. How I wished that I had never taken 
that naughty nap! 

“However, I told him just how rude I had 
been, and how I went to sleep in the middle of 
his. sermon. I cried pretty hard as I told the 


When all across the frozen pond 

The merry, roaring north winds blow, 
And from the leafless wood beyond 

The winter moon is rising slow, 
The children then like swallows light 

Go wheeling, whirling to and fro 
Along the ice that sparkles bright 

With frosty jewels all aglow. 
And they laugh and shout and sing for glee, 

“No summer bird is so glad as we! 
And better than wings for us merry mates 
Is a pair of sharp and shiny skates! ” 
E. H. THOMAS. 
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Grandma’s Foot-Stove. 


The children’ had been rummaging in the 
garret, and they brought down such a funny- 
looking thing—a tin box set in a wooden frame, 
with little carved pillars. 

“What’s it for?”” asked Jack. 

“And what’s its name?’’ asked Patty. 

“That is a foot-stove,” said grandma, looking 
over her glasses. “We used to fill it with hot 
coals, and carry it to church to keep our feet 
warm. You see, there was no fire in the church, 
and it was very cold in winter. The frost on the 
windows was often so thick that they looked like 
ground glass. 

“I remember the first time that our folks let 
me carry a foot-stove myself. Mother was sick, 
and father stayed at home to take care of her, so | 
I went to church alone. How grown-up I felt, 
a8 I marched up the aisle, holding the foot-stove | will be a 
in my mittened hand, and sat down by myself in | 
one corner of the family pew ! 

“The backs of the pews were all so high that I- 
could not see any one except the minister, *way 
over my head, in the pulpit. He was a very 
Wise man, and used long words that I could not 
understand at all, and I soon grew tired of 
watching his breath make little clouds of vapor 
in the cold air while he was speaking. 

“Then I thought how nice it would be to cuz] | 
"p on the seat and take a little nap. Nobody 
Was in sight but the minister, and he had taken 


me, and all in dreadfully long words, too; but 
he never said a thing except ‘The poor little 
pussy!’ and then he picked me up in his arms, 
foot-stove and all, and carried me safe home. 
“But what an ashamed little girl he set down 


on our door-step!”’ PEeRsIs GARDINER. 
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Susie’s Sled-Fellow. 


“Won't it be fun?” chirped Susie, hopping 
around on one foot. “You know, mamma, when 
Roy took his soldier-bank to bed you said ’twas 








queer sled-fellow !”’ 
“I think so myself; but it will be a very quiet 
| one, and won’t kick and try to roll off when the 
| Sled begins to go rapidly, as Roy did when you 
took him to a ride. Tell Auntie Hopper it is a 
| ham from the spotted-nosed pig—the one that 
| used to get out and run away and root in her 
garden. Tell her ‘she’s getting back some of 
the turnips and carrots that he stole—poor little 
scamp !’” 

“Yes’m, I'll tell her. Oh, isn’t the crust 
smooth and slippery this morning? We'll just 
| fly! Won’t we, Mr. Ham? Whoa, Reindeer! 
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disgraceful story, for I thought he would scold | 


| a queer bedfellow. Well, I think a smoked ham | 





Wait till I get fixed just right so that I can hold | 
my sled-fellow on safely. Good-by, mamma; 
I’m off!” 

Yes, so they were “‘off,’’ but not in the same 
way that they were a minute later. The March 
crust was smooth as glass, and it was so early in 
the day that the sun had not softened the surface 
at all. Susie soon found that Reindeer was 
going much faster than was at all to her mind. 
She tried to dig her stout little boot-heels in to 
check the speed, but it was of no use. Suddenly 
Reindeer ran against a little “stub” that the 
snow had not quite covered, and went one way, | 
while the ham went another, and Susie still 
another. 

Luckily the little maid was not hurt, and 
neither was Reindeer, who had lodged against a 
brush-heap. But the ham was not to be seen! | 

Susie looked all around the brush-heap, and | CHARADEs. 
then, slipping and sliding and rolling, managed | L 
to reach the fence at one side, and search dili- | In the halcyon days of a far-away time, 
gently, but in vain, around the post-holes and Dinteined et te wees te her beautiful prime 
in every nook and cranny. She had heard of My first—can you tell me its name? 


And the beaux then my second could do, I'll be 
ound— 
The trick telegraphic, and why? 
Oh, a message was safe that was sent without 





ENIGMA, 


My first is in sleep, but not in doze; 
My second is in petticoat, not in hose ; 
My third is in night, but not in day; 
My fourth is in sand, but not in clay; 
My fifth is in legacy, not in dower; 

My whole is a beautiful flower. 


“9 ~ 





sounc 
When passing from eye unto eye. 


Alas! that it often should many my whole— 
Unwary ones, simple of mind. 
For = on what some persons consider quite 
droll, 
To me appears very unkind. 
@ 
My first, a wandering Spirit, moves my whole. 
It is its action—’tis its life and soul; 
And yet withal a wild and fitful thing, 
But now at rest—again upon the wing. 
My second many a countryman will seek, 
His burden bring and take from week to week. 
My whole in cycles moves like human fate, 
And yet upon my first is doomed to wait. 


oe 


He gave a nickel my first, 
With Nellie at his side. 

In matrimonial ways unversed, 
He overlooked his bride. 


But when she blushed and whispered low, 
He understood, I reckoned, 

And said,—his face a blazing show,— 
“I quite forgot my second. 

“To treat a sweetheart so unkind, 

My dear, ’twas not my third.” 

She pouted then, but he seemed blind 
And deaf to every word. 


“My whole!” she proudly said, and turned. 

“Your way now go alone,” 
(An ay -—¥ eyes with anger burned!) 
“For I will go my own.” 
ay 

My first to extremitiés often is fitted, 

*Tis easily guessed if you’re only quick-witted. 

My second the scientists sometimes annex 

To the simple algebraic symbol of X. 

My third is tormenting, in mischief 


delights. 

Disturbing the peace of soberer 
wights. 

‘When we think of my whole, we think 
of an Attic, 

His habits were known to be quite 
democratic. 

3 
VIANDS FAMOUS IN FACT AND 
FABLE. 


I. 
The dish a king neglected once, 
While musing on his fate. 
Il. 
P was drank for proof of love, 
y proved was great. 


The cu 
The fol 
III. 
Game that an old man cheated, 
And robbed a brother, too. 
IV. 
The food that cost a heritage, 
Oh, ’twas a dear-bought stew! 
Vv. 
The dish that gave forth music 
To please a monarch’s ear. 
VI. 
The fruit that, unattainable, 
Called out a bitter sneer. 
Vit. 
Sweet bread and sweeter dressing 
My lady feasted on. 
VII. 


They ate, and lost their human form 
And into beasts have gone. 





THE SNOW - PLOW. 


IX. 
His friends around him wail and weep, 
He drinks, and falls asleep. 
x. 
For these his playmate burned herself, 
While he aloof did keep. 


| things disappearing as if the earth had swallowed 
|them up. This must be just such a case. 
| “Well, I will slide down as far as Auntie | 
Hopper’s house, and then walk back by the road, | 
for I can never climb the hill on the crust. Oh, | 
what will mamma say?” thought the crestfallen | 
little maid. 
She mounted Reindeer, and in a trice had | 
coasted right into Auntie Hopper’s dooryard, | 
|and stopped right beside the ham, which had | 
wasted no time on the road, but when it found | 
itself without a vehicle, and deserted by its 
friends, had coasted courageously down, all by 
itself, and was waiting patiently to be let in! 
How Auntie Hopper laughed, as Susie sat by 
the big open fireplace, with a doughnut in one 
hand and a mammoth red apple in the other, 
and told of her funny adventure! 


MINNIE L. Upron. 


4. 
WORD SQUARE. 
A word in each line. 

Patricia pone Philip a terrible bore, 

For he loved to blab over in glee 
The tokens of triumph his flancée wore 

(Though discarded eventually,) 

With abhorrent, serene levity. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 
A face without eyes or mouth or nose, 
A foot without instep, heel or toes, — 
A head without hair or blood or brains, 
A prison without jailer, lock or chains. 


6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
I. 
Too late was poor 4321 Brown 
To get a 1423 to suit; 
He was the oldest 1234 in‘town, 
And he was 3214 to boot. 


———————_ sor 


LitTLE MARY’s mamma gave Uncle Ben, 
the coachman, directions to drown a lot of | 
kittens, but not to let Mary know of it. She| 
heard of the order in some way, and-said to Ben, 
with tears in her eyes, “‘Uncle Ben, please warm | 
the water. It will be more comfortabler.’’ 


II. 
He did not 4312 her face to 1234 
Though she was very 4231 indeed. 


7. 
LETTER PUZZLE. 
From these twelve letters make two words of 


six letters each, whose primals are C and G: c gt 
|jrhssaeiou. 


Tuts is little Dick’s description of his first 
flash of lightning and first clap of thunder: “O 
mamma, I saw an angel go into heaven and 
bang the door after it!’’ 
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CURRENT - EVENTS 


A PouiTicaAL TRAGEDY IN KENTUCKY.— 
Senator Goebel, the Democratic contestant for 
the office of Governor of Kentucky, was shot at 
Frankfort, January 30th, by some unknown 
person who was concealed about the State-house 
and fired upon the senator as he approached that 
building. The wound is apparently mortal, but 
Mr. Goebel is still living when this record closes. 
Governor Taylor called out militia to guard the 
State-house, and issued a proclamation adjourn- 
ing the legislature to meet at London, February 
6th. The majority of the legislature, excluded 
from the State-house, met at a hotel, and declared 
Mr. Goebel elected governor, and Mr. Beckham, 
his associate on the Democratic ticket, lieutenant- 
governor, the legislative contest committee having 
reported to that effect. The oath of office was 
administered to Mr. Goebel, who then issued a 
proclamation disbanding the militia. 

GENERAL BULLER RETREATS.—General 
Buller’s attempt to relieve Ladysmith by a 
flanking movement to the west failed. Spion 
Kop, which the British took by a night attack, 
January 23d, proved to be untenable. It was 
commanded by Boer batteries on neighboring 
heights, and the ascent was so precipitous that 
the British could not get their guns to the 
summit to protect the infantry. After suffering | 
all day from a heavy fire, the British troops | 
withdrew under cover of the darkness, January | 
24th. The next day General Buller decided to | 
retire, and by the morning of the 27th he had | 
withdrawn his force south of the Tugela River. | 

Great bravery was shown on both sides in the | 
fighting on and near Spion Kop. The check to | 
General Buller’s movement is regarded as a/| 
serious reverse to British arms. | 

Tue BRITISH PARLIAMENT reassembled | 
January 30th. The “Queen’s Speech” was | 
almost wholly devoted to the war, which it 
characterized as a “struggle for the maintenance 
of the empire, and the assertion of its supremacy 
in South Africa.’”’” The bravery of the soldiers 
and sailors, and the loyalty of the queen’s subjects 
at home and in the colonies, were warmly praised, 
and renewed exertions were urged to bring the 
war to a victorious conclusion. 





Mr. RoBerRtTs EXCLUDED FROM THE 
HovusEr.—The House of Representatives voted, 
January 25th, 268 to 50, to exclude Mr. Brigham 
H. Roberts of Utah. The only subject debated 
in the House was whether he should be excluded 
without being permitted to take the oath, or 
should be admitted and then expelled. Those | 
who thought that he ought first to be admitted 
argued that it would make a dangerous prece- 
dent to refuse to admit a representative elect who | 
had proper credentials. But the majority of the | 
committee and of the House thought otherwise. 

Tue Facts IN THE CASE OF MR. QUAY, 
who seeks admission to the United States Senate 
on the appointment of Governor Stone of Penn- | 
sylvania, are these: Mr. Quay’s term as senator 
expired by limitation March 3,1899. At that time 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania was in session. 
The legislature adjourned April 19th, without 
effecting an election. Two days later, Governor 
Stone appointed Mr. Quay to represent the state | 
in the Senate until the next meeting of the 
legislature. The Constitution directs, with refer- 
ence to the office of senator, that “if vacancies 
happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the | 
recess of the legislature of any state, the executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments until 
the next meeting of the legislature.’’ 

THE QUESTION which the Senate has to 
determine is whether the conditions of Mr. 
Quay’s appointment meet the constitutional 
requirements, The question pivots on the mean- 
ing of the word “‘happen.”’ If it means to take 
place or occur at a fixed moment, then the 
vacancy in this case “‘happened’’ March 3, 1899, 
and the governor could not appoint because the 
legislature was then in session. But if it means 
the same thing as “exist,’”’ then a vacancy existed 
after the legislature adjourned without filling it, 
and the governor’s right to appoint might be | 
mulatained. The precedents of the Senate are | 

against the admission of a senator on appoint- | 
ment, when a legislature has had an opportunity | } 
to fill the vacancy, and has failed to do so. 

THE EMPEROR Kwanasu of China, who 
was virtually deposed a little more than a year 
ago by the powerful empress dowager, because 
of his sympathy with political reforms, has now 
been permanently set aside. Pu Chun, son of 
Prince Tuano, a boy of 14, has been appointed 
heir to the throne ; and there are confused rumors 
of the death of K wangsu. 

RECENT DEATHS.—The Dowager Duchess 
of Schleswig- Holstein, mother of Empress 
Victoria of Germany.— John Potter Stockton, 
formerly United States Senator, and for 20 years 
attorney-general of New Jersey.— Charles F. 
Dunbar, for many years professor of political 
economy at Harvard University. 
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BICYCLES 


The Chainless Clip- 
per runs easier, will 
wear longer,requires 
less care than any 
bicycle we ever 
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In Your Own 
Home. 


An Atmosphere in Which 
Disease Germs Can 
Not Live. 


It is Created by the New Discovery 


“ HYOMEI.” 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds and Consump- 
tion are positively cured by this power- 
ful germicide, which pervades every nook 
and corner of your home and is carried to 
all parts of the head, throat and lungs 
by the air you breathe. No liquid medi- 
cines, no sprays, douches or atomizers. 


“HYOMEI”’ 
CURES BY INHALATION. 


Already over thirty-seven hundred 
physicians have declared it to be the only 
method ever discovered by which the 
diseased air-passages can be reached. 
| Already more than seventeen thousand 
testimonials have been received from 
people who have been cured. 

‘““Hyomei’’ is Nature’s own remedy 
given through the only vehicle (the air 
you breathe) which Nature permits to 
enter the bronchial tubes and lungs. 
There is no danger, norisk. Your money 
is refunded tf it fails to relieve. 

‘“‘Hyomei’’ outfit complete, $1.00; 
extra inhalant, 50c. ‘‘Hyomei’’ Balm 
(a wonderful healer), 25c. Sold by all 
druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Send for ‘‘ The Story of Hyomei.” 


Five days’ treatment mailed FREE. 
R. T. BOOTH CO., Dept. Q, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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WATCH AND CHAIN FORONE DAY'S WORK. 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1s de dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 
nd your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money required. 
Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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board. 


Not a “bicycle face” 

but a “ washboard face ’”’—the kind of face 
a woman wears after a tussle with the wash- 
If you don’t want to have it fixed 
upon you, use Pearline. 
Pearline prevents it—takes away the 
cause of it, the washboard, the hard 
work, the tiresome rubbing. Your 
washing ought not to be mereens 


to think of or trouble you. With Pearline, it isn’t. 


Lilions Lea dire 
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By selling B Baker’s Teas, Coffees, Extracts, Starch, Soap, 
[te., among your friends. 
Girls’ or Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle, and 
need only sell a very small amount of 
Baker’s goods to earnone. You can read- 
ily do the work in your spare time. If 
you should be in a hurry to get the bicycle 
sfore you had sold enou ue h, you can pa 
a few dollars in cash. 
that = get your orders and send in about 
n two weeks, and a record of your 
kept in our store 
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Sow Gregory Seeds | 


What's your —— ene to gota this 
year? All depen 7 the seed, 
Sow right and yeu reap right. 











Sow Gregory Seeds and you'll « . 
the greatest yield your ground \ 
give, 190 Year Book contains offer or o 
growers of vegetables and flow: 


J. 5. HH. Surceny Ya: 80 N, 
ehead, Mass, 
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| offering wneuzpansed 0 pert eatties. ae, board and 


room, six months’ course, be reduced one half, 
School organized 1874. phalaguee te free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, In:1\. 





A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on @ 


small scale. 

Fifty egg ca- 

pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 

automatically and perfectly controlled. 
Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; 
mailed free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this paper. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ilinois. 


15 Good Bulbs, (2 
fog Flower Seeds 
for 25 cts., postpaid. 


we All Blooming Bulbs 
j All Rare Seeds. 
The rs Bulbs are as follows; 








2 Double Begonia, |arze; 
2 Aztec Bridal Flowers, 
fragrant; 2 innamon 
Vine, hardy cinnamon-scented 
climber; 2 Madeira Vine, 
climber, fragrant; @ Ever. 

ng Montbretias; 
2 Gladiolus, the Bride; 2 Summer blooming 
Hyacinth; 2 Giant French Banunculus; i 
Scarlet Freesia, summer bloomer. 


The following pkts. of seeds: 


i Pkt. Carnation. 


$30,000 was paid for 
mee’ Lawson Carna- 
tion. You may get one 
equally as good—some of 
my seed is same blood. 
Antigonon, the great 
Mountain Beauty; 1 
Chameleon Na 
tium, new; 4 Multifiora 
Rose Seed; 1 Moss Ver- 
bonasi Geranium Seedg 


r 
flora; 1 Purple Feather Grass; 2 African 
Horned Cucumber; 1 Red and Gold Folinge 
Cotton; 1 Crotelaria Retusa; 1 Aster, new Cali. 
fornia Branching. 
Catalogue’and ‘: How to Grow " with every order. 


Coliecticn. 19 BUDS =>412 PKts. Seeds fo- 25¢ 
Miss Mary E. Martin, Floral Park, N.Y, 
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GoLp ON THE SHORE OF OKHOTSK SEA.— 
idition to the known mineral treasures of | 


An aa ‘ f 
-' vosty north is made by the recent discovery 

wold deposits in Siberia, on the northwestern 
hee of the Sea of Okhotsk. ‘The Russian 


government has taken charge of the new gold- 
fields, and is preparing to lease them to parties 
who wish to try their fortune in developing the | 
deposits. 
opening up of Siberia. 

Tux WonDER-CLOUDS oF SpAcEe.—Prof. 
James E. Keeler, director of the Lick Observa- | 
tory, reports that the Crossley reflecting telescope | 
of that institution has made about 70 photographs | 
of nebulze during the past year, showing many 
new features from which highly interesting 
conclusions may be drawn. On nearly every 
photographie plate exposed, from one to 16 new 
nebule have been found, and Professor Keeler 
estimates that the number of new nebulz in the 
sky within reach of the Crossley telescope may 
be as great as 120,000. How the imagination is 
stimulated by such a picture of the heavens, 
sprinkled over with half-visible, misty specks, 
more delicate than thistledown in appearance, | 
yet capable by condensation of forming worlds | 
and suns—the filmy embryos of future stars! 





More WONDERS OF THE SEA DEPTHS.— 
At the recent scientific conference at Munich, 
Professor Chun exhibited the results of the 
German Deep-Sea Expedition. Some of the fish 
found at a depth of about 10,000 feet resembled, 
he said, the fossil species in the rocks of the 
Mesozoic era, when the earth’s atmosphere was 
dense with carbon. These fish, in many cases, | 
had special means of collecting light. Some 
possessed enormous eyes, occupying nearly the 
whole side of the head, and some were supplied 
with telescopic organs. Others carried their light 
on their heads in a manner similar to that of the 
glow-worm. 


A STONE FROM THE Sky.— The National 
Museum in Washington has come into possession 
of a meteorite which fell on Thomas hill, in 
Allegan, Michigan, on July 10, 1899. The fall 
occurred about eight o’clock in the morning. 
Observers noticed a slight bluish tinge and a 
hazy anpearance in the track of the descending 
stone. Some report that they heard a rumbling 
and rushing noise. The meteorite probably 
weighed originally 70 pounds, but it was shat- 
tered by its fall, the largest piece weighing 624% 
pounds. It buried itself 18 inches in the ground, 
and was picked up while yet warm. It is friable, 
and contains finely disseminated metallic iron, 
olivine in the form of black glass, and some 
undetermined sulphides. | 


CAN Ants HEAR?—Naturalists have gen- | 
erally accepted the opinion that ants are not 
able to perceive any sounds that are audible to | 
human ears. Professor Weld, of the Iowa) 
State University, controverts this opinion. He | 
describes in Science careful experiments matin’ 
by him with four species of American ants, 
from which he deduces the conclusion that these | 
species, at least, are able to perceive sounds, | 
but whether they do it by means of organs of 
hearing, or through the sense of touch being 
excited by atmospheric vibrations, he is unable 
to say with certainty. He inclines to the opinion 
tliat they do really hear, as some individuals 
showed a perception of the direction of the 
sound, such as that of a shrill whistle, and 
others, which were not disturbed when violently 
shaken in their glass prisons, seemed to be 
“driven nearly frantic by shrill sounds.” 


ARTIFICIAL ASPHALT.—By distilling fresh 
herring and oily pine wood in an iron retort, 
and then condensing the products in a Liebig 
condenser, Mr. William C. Day reports, in the 
American Chemical Journal, that he has 
produced an artificial asphalt closely resembling 
the natural product. This experiment is regarded 
as confirmatory of the opinion that asphalt and 
petroleum are the products of a natural distilla- 
tion by which the remains of early forms of 
animal and vegetable life have been transformed 
in the heated crust of the earth. 


THE Coyorr.— Bret Harte’s “outcast in 
gray,” the coyote, is described by Prof. C. F. | 
Holder as a species of wolf which is virtually a | 
wild dog. Domestic dogs, he says, although they | 
will kill the male 
coyote, will often 
refuse to injure the 
female. Professor 
Holder defends the 
coyote against those 
who would extermi- 
nate him, on the 
ground that he is| 
the only effective 
enemy of the jack- 
Tab! ‘it and the ground-squirrel, which cause so 

much damage in California. A coyote in a camp | 
afte: chickens yelps so fast that he creates the 
im)vession that a whole pack is abroad. | 
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ORANGE 


From Japan. Bears 
in marvelous profusion 
little golden oranges no larger 
than a damson plum. The whole 
fruit, rind and all, is eaten. De- 
licious preserved and crystal- 
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Ask Your Dealer for 


THE RUBBER WITH 
A RIBBED BACK.... 








|" is better than to take the old kinds 
which come off in the mud or tear 
at the heel or draw up mud to soil the 


arments. You cannot get a short fit in 
iley’s Ribbed Back Rubbers ; that 
means many good points in the wear. 





Your dealer can supply you, for we 
will send him a pair or a case. 





HIGH AND LOW CUT STYLES. 
WOMEN’S, 65c. MEN’S, 90c. 























SEND ONE DOLLAR 
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BLACK OR BLUE, J we will 


send you this WATERPROOF 
MACKINTOSH by express C. 0. 
D., subject to examination. Ex- 
amine and try it on at your 
nearest express office, and if 
found exactly as rep 
— the greatest value you ever 

+ pay ours ex a one 
Our ‘Specia $3.75 
less the $1 a or So.75 an 
express charges. 
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double detachable cape, full 
sweep cape and skirt, latest 
style ae re. tailor made. 
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SOFT RUBBER TIPS 


ON THE SHARP 


1 Rocking Chairs 


| furniture being scratched. 
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159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Spotted Calla, 
Packets 
SEEDS. 


1 Pkt Aster, new and very 
4 Pkts Pansies, yellow. black, re 


1 Pkt Carnation, choice 

1 Pkt Sweet William 

1 Pkt Smilax, oid favorite 
1 Pkt Sweet Lavender 

1 Pkt Schizanthus, grand 


{0 Bulbs 





FLOWERS 10 


For 25c. we will send the 

following choice collection for 25c. 
1 Pkt Double Chrysanthemum, hardy, great novelty 
1 Pkt Polyantha Baby Rose, bloom in 90 days from planting 





= Begonia. 


Choice 
Bulbs. 


post 
paid. 


attractive, giant flowers 
d, white, separate colors 


1 Pkt Ageratum, new and very choice, blue and white 
1 Pkt Poppy Bractaetum, very brilliant colors and hardy 
1 Pkt Japanese Morning ‘Glories, beautiful markings 


1 Pkt Brac!,ycome (Daisy) 
1 Pkt Nigella, Love in Mist 
1 Pkt Bush Sweet Pea, new 
1 Pkt Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt Petunia, tringed, mixed 


: ee 1 —-. 1 Amarylilis, 


Vine, 1 





All the above an and B 


25e. a with each collection. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & 


Madeira Vine, 2 Gladioltus, brilliant e sole a4 1 Tuberose, double 
ulbs, together with our new colored 
t postpaid for 25. 


NOTICE.—A return check 
CO., Floral Park, N. Y 














Like a Trusted Steed, 


BAR 


NES 


CYCLES: 


win the hearts 


of their riders. 


Strong, speedy and beautiful, their 
white — catty delighted riders 


like a Pegas A 


spin on a_ Barnes 


Cycle is a ae ‘on a thoroughbred. 


Send for a Cata 


logue and mark 


their fine points. 


AMERICAN B 


ICYCLE CO., 


STEARNS SALES DEPT., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 




















The Ideal Arm 


For Home Use. 
The positive cylinder stop 
and the automatic hammer 
block make accidental discharge 
an impossibility. Made in 3-inch 
and 2-inch barrels. No malleable 
iron, all steel. Light, artistic, 
perfect. Weight 10 and 12 ounces. 
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price, $4.50, cash with order; 









Send for 
Lillustrated 


Arms. 


IF YOUR DEALER can’t supply you we'll sell you direct at this 
but ask him first, it’s handier. 


» FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Coc. pwewwewrweeves 
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High in the Estimation 
of the Wheeling Public. 


Fair dealing — fair, firm 
prices — a strenuous effort 
for the best in construction 
have made the present 
demand for the Crescent. 
There is no dissatisfaction 
among Crescent riders 


Send for Crescent Catalogue 
for 1900. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
Western Wheel Sales Dept., 


501 No. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
36 Warren St., New York. 





























You Pay But a 
SINGLE PROFIT 


When you buy of us. We manufacture 
the latest style carriages, phaetons, sur- 
reys, buggies, and harness, and sell direct 
from the factory to the buyer, with buta 
single profit added to the cost of making. 
No other factory can manufacture first 
class vehicles at lower cost, nor sell to 
the dealer cheaper than we sell to you. 

Our catalogue shows more styles than you will 
see at the dealers, It accurately pictures and f 
describes vehicles, harness, robes, blankets 
and all horse accessories, 

You absolutely run no risk 
when you order from it; if 
anything you buy should 
fail to satisfy you, re- 
turn it and get your 
money back. Write 
for catalogue now. 

THE couumBvs 

CARRIAGE 
AND HARNESS €O., 
tp 


Swifts 


Bacon 


Is the Universal Breakfast. 
It is the finest quality—just 
like Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard. 


Swift and Company 


Omaha 
St. Paul 








Kansas City 
St. Joseph 


Chicago 


St. Louis me 


wed RAR 


FE PANSIES 


This Wonder Offer is for 
precisely same collection 
universally sold for $1,and 
is the finest strain of Enc- 
lish Pansy novelties of- 
fered. Flowers prodigious 
size, magnificent coloring, 

superb marking. Seed selected from largest and most 

beautiful flowers, never fails to give satisfaction. Col- 

lection includes the following named varieties: 

ueon— Large, pure white flowers. (Reg. pric e 1be e) 
r—Rich blue with yellow eye. 1h« 

Harlequin—Finely markedand blotched. 7 

Diablo—Dark purplish black. = ps 

Beauty of Kent—Lemon Yellow. pe “ ®@e 

Mixed English Show— Grand mixture. 20c I 

atalogue mailed free on f 
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Mammoth 20th ate © 
request. Most « app bh event. containing numbers 
of plates painted from nature. A complete guide for all. 


L. L. MAY & CO., Seed Growers, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woenly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight-—-which is the number 
given for 75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 





louder than words to the heart of this brave 
sailor. 

He could not rescue them, but looking death in 
the face every moment, he drew his revolver, and 
with careful aim, put each one of the unfortunate 
creatures to a painless end. 

Then, swinging down the rope, he rejoined his 
comrades, apparently unconscious of having done 
more than his duty to the helpless. 

In the excitement of such a day, many details 
are lost, and so Chaplain Cassard of the Jndiana, 
in speaking of this incident, said, “The name of 
that hero is known only to God and to the man 
himself.” 

Yet it would seem as if inquiries made through 
Captain Taylor, who commanded the Jndiana at 
Santiago, might result in giving to the public the 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | name of a man whose heroism may well recall 
show 


e made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date te yo 


All post- | 


| 
| 
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those fine lines of Bayard Taylor: 


The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 


THE CHILD WAS SAVED. 
Not that we wish the suggestion to be generally 





PP ur 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arr must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Sibecriptons. ‘Fcnewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











MALIGNANT PUSTULE. 


belongs to a class of dis- 


A LL) A LIGNANT pustule, other- | 
el | wise known as anthrax, 
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ly from a diseased animal 
wa rather than from another 
human being. It is really 
a general disease, a “malig- 


| w i nant pustule” being only a 


local inflammation at the site of inoculation. 

In this part of the world anthrax in man is 
fortunately rare. In most cases it is caught in 
handling hides, hair or wool from infected animals, 
but the microbe of the disease may be carried by 
flies or mosquitoes. 

The symptoms appear in from a few hours to 
three or four days after infection. There is first a 
minute pimple or red point, which itches a good 
deal, and is thought to be a flea-bite or the mark 
left by some other insect. The pimple rapidly 
increases in size, itching and burning, and becomes 
surrofinded by an inflamed and swollen area of 
the skin. Fluid collects in the pimple, which soon 
breaks and dries to form a dirty, brownish scab. 
This scab grows larger, and soon the centre 
becomes gangrenous. 

The malignant pustule resembles, indeed, an 
ordinary carbuncle or a bad boil, but the general 
symptoms are much more severe. The patient 
suffers from chills, fever, pain in the limbs and 
stomach, vomiting, often diarrhoea, intense thirst 
and great restlessness; or there may be stupor or 
delirium and loss of consciousness. 

Anthrax is a very serious affection, ending 
fatally in about three-fourths of all cases. Treat- 
ment is effective only when begun early. If a 
person who has been handling hides, hair, wool or 
rags has a pimple which itches and begins to grow 
larger and inflamed, it ought to be cut out at 
once, and the place where it has been should be 
cauterized. 

This should be done even after the general 





symptoms have appeared, but there is less hope | 


of success then. Of course the strength of the 
patient should be maintained by generous food, if 
it can be taken, and by heart stimulants. 

Pasteur, who, although not a physician, did so 
much to advance medical science, discovered a 
means of vaccinating sheep so as to make them 
insusceptible to the poison of anthrax; but this is 
of no value to man when the disease has once 
developed. 

—_- > —— 


A NAMELESS HERO. 


One of the finest deeds that occurred on July 3d, 
a year and a half ago, has attracted comparatively 
little attention, and yet it adds so much lustre to 
the already bright record of the men of our navy, 
that it seems as if an effort should be made to 
discover the name of its author. 

As all know, there is as much reason to be proud 
of the courage displayed after the Battle of 
Santiago as of that displayed during the fight 
itself. Our officers and men, holding boats beside 
the blazing Spanish ships full of powder and 
explosives, risked their lives in the service of 
their enemies as freely as they could have done 
for their nearest and dearest. 

As a boat from the Jndiana was about to shove 
away from the Maria Teresa with her load of 
rescued, an American seaman, uttering a sharp 
exclamation, suddenly sprang for a rope hanging 
over the vessel’s side, made his way up, and 
disappeared in the smoke. » 

His companions, anxious, now that their noble 
work had been accomplished, to pull away from 
the dangerous vicinity of the Spaniard, looked at 
one another in dismay, and perhaps with some 
doubt of their shipmate’s sanity. 

His object, however, was soon apparent. Pressed 
close to the side of the Teresa, their eyes dilated 
and wild with terror, the cruel flames hemming 
them closely from the rear,gstood a group of 
wretched cattle. Their fate, in the hurry of saving 
more precious lives, had been overlooked, but the 
dumb appeal of their helplessness had spoken 
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dopted,—for bicyclists also have a right to life,— 
but because it proves the resourcefulness of 
woman, we copy this incident from the Chicago 
Post: 


The bicyclist was scorching along with his head 


own. 

The little one had toddled out into the road, and 
stood directly in his path. 

The woman saw them both, and was too much 
frightened to move. A quick-witted man would 
have had time to spring into the road and pull 
the little one out of the way, but the woman 
seemed helpless. 

Suddenly she screamed. It was no ordinary 
scream, but an ear-splitting shriek of despair. 

The bicyclist was so startled that he looked 
seven ways at once, lost control of his wheel, hit 
the curb, and didn’t know where he was for fully 


| ten minutes. 


The child was saved. 
A woman is not always so helpless as she looks. 


A PARTICULAR BEGGAR. 


When beggars can be choosers, they are par- 
Here is an authentic tale of a 
beggar of high standards, who lived in Oxford, 


usually acquired by man | England: 


Outside the college gates stood eter for 
two or three hours a day, when the thoroughfare 
was crowded, a blind beggar with a boy as guide. 
Although a beggar, he was not oppressed b 
verty, and the following conversation was hear 
tween him and his attendant. 
“How much is it?” asked the beggar, just after 
the coin dropped into his cup. 
“Threepence,” replied his guide. 
“How much have we taken altogether?” 
“Two shillings.” 
“Wait a bit.’ 
Then the listener came round and dropped in a 
shilling. 
“How much?” whispered the blind man. 
“Another shilling,” replied the boy. 


“A shilling. Ah, go tell them to have oyster 
sauce with the mutton!” 
CEREMONIOUS. 


If there is one thing a commercial traveller 
dislikes more than another, it is elaborate cere- 
mony; and if the spirit of his profession is in him, 
he generally finds some way to let his prejudice 
be known. ’ 


One evening a travelling salesman from Cincin- 
nati happened to sit down at a hotel table in 


company with half a dozen state legislators, who 
talked with excessive lev ip ngs 4 t was “Will 
the gentleman from Hardin do this?” and “Does 


the gentleman from Franklin want that?” the 
ordinary form of direct address being carefully 
eschewed. 

For nearly ten minutes the commercial traveller 
suffered in silence. Then he turned to the waiter, 
and said in deep, oratorical tones: 

“‘Will the gentleman from Ethiopia please pass 
the butter?” 

The remedy was effectual. 


TRAINING MASTER TOM. 


When duelling was in vogue, the expert use of 
the pistol formed a part of every young gentle- 
man’s training. One old and faithful servant 
adopted a practical method of teaching the young 
master to shoot. 


He loaded the pistol, and told the youth how to 
hold it. Then old Martin stoo behind a low 
wall, twenty paces distant, and jumping up sud- 
denly, cried, “Now, Master Tom! One, two, three, 
fire!” and bobbed down again before Master Tom 
had succeeded in hitting him. 

After a week’s practice, the lad had improved 
so much that he could put a bullet through the 
servant’s hat. 

“Well done, Master Tom!” cried Martin, exult- 
antly. “Thry agin. An’ if ye can get the hand 
u —e quicker, maybe ye can hit me in the 
shoulder.” 


A LIVELY STONE. 


The tortoise is a great sleeper, and that charac- 
teristic yields the London Spectator a funny story 
of one which was a domestic pet in a country 
house, 

As his time for nibernating Soom nigh, he selected 


a quiet corner in the dimly lighted coal-cellar, and 
there composed himself to sleep. A new cook 
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was appointed soon after. She knew not tortoises. | 


In a few months, with the lapse of time, the 
tortoise woke up and sallied forth. Screams soon 
broke the kitchen’s calm. 


Entering that department, the lady of the house | 


found the cook gazing in awestruck wonder, and 
exclaiming, as with unsteady hand she pointed 
to the tortoise: “My conscience! Look at the 
stone that I’ve broken the coal wi’ a’ winter!” 


COUNTING THE COST. 


Here follows an example of the alertness of the 
commercial mind: 


A shrewd business man was being driven in a | 


crowded thoroughfare, when his horses took fright 
and ran —. e called to his coachman: 

“Can you s' P them?” 

“No,” replied the man. 

“Then,” said the other, “run them into some- 


thing cheap.” 
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To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


Sefaitesto Maken! Stamp Go, Oencury Big ,8-Louls Mo 


Best and Cheapest 


That food which keeps brain and 
body in best condition, which least 
taxes digestion, and contains the 
most nutriment in least bulk, is best 
and cheapest. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


an almost entire gluten food meets 
these requirements. You use much 
less of it than of other foods, to feed 
a like number of persons. 


Cream of Wheat Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 






































a so-called ‘‘Ball 
and Socket”’ gar- 
fastener and it 





ment 
didn’t hold, it was be- 
cause you did not get the 


genuine. You bought 
one of the imitations, 
and no imitation will 
hold. Your only safety 
| ‘ } is in demanding the 
“HEAR It SNAP” 
» kind. This is the genuine and only real ‘4 
Ball and Socket Fastener. Youcanalways 4 


tell them bythis phrase, 
, our trade-mark, <Féan seat 
printed in diamond- 


his name with yours and a 2-ct. stamp, and 
we will send you sample of the real thing 


4 If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
e 

y them; or 
p 


and tell you where you can get 
send 6 cents for trial set. 
) THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 


PORTER BROS. & CO., Selling Agents, 
68 Essex St., Boston. 78-80 Worth St., New York. 


Sp a OE ENE ESS EN. oe 
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laughs in thousands of mouths; it is 
advertised by the rows of sound, pearly 
teeth and healthy gums it has made. 

It is well known, long tried, easy to 
use and low in price; no wonder it is 
imitated. 

When you are offered something else 
as ‘‘ the same thing ’’ don’t buy it; the 
real costs only 


25 cents. 


At all druggists. Sample vial for 2 cts. 


Address E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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“Well, that’s a Clever 
Idea for $1.00.” 


This is what one man said when 4 first opened the 


It’s the simplest safety razor and the safest simple razor 
t comes, handle and all, in the metal box shown 


ever made. 
full size below, 1% x2 inches. 


do a better job. 


You Can’t Cut Yourself With It If You Try! 


x Any man can shave 
himself with the Challenge Safety Razor and no barber can 








To strop it use any ordinary strop, or, what is better, use the Challenge Safety Razor Strop. 
Made of Porpoise hide and has a razor holder with which it is impossible to cut the strop, and your 
razor is never stropped too short nor too long, but just right and always right. 


uN 5 
pLLENnct CUT 
CQ RPORAT \ 


‘CWALCLENGE 





Challenge Safety Razor. 
’ 
é 
¢ 
é 
é 


PRICES: 
Safety Razor Alone, . . . . $1.00. 
Safety Strop Alone, . . . . $1.50. 
BOTH TOGETHER FOR . . $2.25. 


These goods should be sold through the regular 
dealers, it’s more convenient, but,if your dealer hasn’t 
them we’ll sell you direct at same prices, post-paid, 
cash with order. 


Challenge Cutlery Corporation, 
9-15 Murray Street (P.O. Box 96), New York. 
BSetVeVeeoeooo1oqese 














Weatherproof 


Asbestine has been endorsed by 
the United States Government, and 
has been applied to the frigate 
Constitution to preserve and 
beautify the grand old relic. 


Asbestine has been pro- 
nounced by _ bacteriologists 
an absolute destroyer of dis- 
ease germs. Consequently 
the Boston public school 
buildings are painted with it. 


Asbestine has been en- 
dorsed by the Boston Board 
of Fire Underwriters as a 
valuable fire resistant, who 
make a reduced insurance 
rate where it is applied. 





Comes in white and sixteen 
colors. Ask your dealer for it, 
| or send for color-card “ Y,”’ 








applied sample and price-list. IRE 



























: | 
FIRE 
DRoork * PROOF 


Asbestine received the largest paint 
contract ever let in this country, 
that of the Boston Terminal 
Depot, the largest Railway 
Station in the world. 


Asbestine has been en- 
dorsed by the general pub- 
lic to such an extent that 
over seven million pounds of 
it were sold last year. 


Asbestine is a dry powder. 
Add cold water,and you have 
a fireproof and weather- 
proof paint that amy one 
canapply. Costs one-fourth 
as much as oil paint. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S 
SONS COMPANY, 
369 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
74 John St., New York. 

9 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. 
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know I shall never see it again! Or maybe in) 
on ita Paul oosaliier Gaeae Sth’. But I | 
know I can’t. Remember, now, Mr. Mousley | 
mustn’t get to know a thing about it.” 

“No’m, not a hint.’’ 

Fan, after being gone an hour, returned with a 
fine handkerchief that somebody had dropped. 
She looked disappointed, but she hoped the 
handkerchief would be received as a sufficient 





Night—Before Dawn. 


upon her sombre throne 
grief her crownless h head 


its Night austere 
= bows as yet to 





f her vast heart are di ° 
The stars fale €0 rt rt, fled! She side have g one— | > a 

nsort, i , , 9 
The peoe Pa Cort thralls; faint nt grows thi oy Presently Mr. Tom Mousley arrived home. 
Of faithless houre deserting. | eons. He was received with suspicious effusion. Never 
gent a eae wind. h his courier fle fleet. had he sat down -to a nicer supper. Never had 
Waiks throug her halls again with cloud-shod feet | Mrs. Mousley and Ann made home so pleasant 
As when o’er all her stars one ® d bright for him. If Mrs. Mousley had given him time 


forth the keys with q — grace most meet 
reeens wide the gates to Scone rin ng Day 
CHARLES 8. Ross. 


to think, he would have been sure to suspect this 
, sudden affectionateness, especially of Ann’s. 
| But one thing did attract his attention. 

“What is that dog hunting for?’’ he suddenly 
asked ; “she is smelliny all over the house.” 

He did not notice the dismay produced by this 
question, but continued, with his attention fixed 
on the dog: “Go it, Fan! Find it!” 

Mrs. Mousley hurriedly got him into the parlor, 
when Ann dragged Fan off to the coal-shed, and 


* 
> 





A Conscientious Robber. 


Mrs. Tom Mousley lost her pocketbook. 
Consternation ! 

The family was one of the most respected in 
the second precinct of the third ward. Every- | 
body knows that to be one of the best neighbor- 
hoods in the city. The family consisted: First, 
of the baby ; second, Mrs. Mousley ; third, Ann, 
the maid of all work; fourth, Mr. Tom Mousley, 
popular salesman in the “great dry-goods and 
millinery emporium’’ (see advertisements) of 
Flummery, Fashion & Cash. Mr. Tom Mous- 
ley’s salary was twenty-one dollars per week. 

Everybody liked Mrs. Tom Mousley. She 
was pretty, prettily dressed and happy. Her 
baby was the most wonderful and interesting 
infant she had ever seen. Ann was a model 
hired girl. Mr. Tom Mousley was—well, Tom 
simply paid over to Mrs. Mousley each week 
fifteen dollars of his hard-earned wages, and on 
rare occasions timidly ventured to touch the 
family button, so to speak. Mrs. Mousley and 
Ann did all the rest. 

Under this system of government the family 
got on so smoothly, and they were so popular in 
society, that Mrs. Mousley, the baby and Ann 
justly considered themselves of much importance 
in the social field, and firmly believed that their 
administration was a little the best in that 
community. 

But now Mrs. Mousley had lost her pocket- 
book. It contained seventeen dollars and nine- 
teen cents—nearly a week’s wages of Tom’s 
earnings. Here was a pretty pickle! If Tom 
should hear of it he might hold another election 
and install himself president, or at least secretary 
of the treasury, of the family government. He 
might enact a reform family tariff, for revenue 
only, barely sufficient for the family necessaries, 
economically administered. And Mrs. Mousley 
had been planning for a new dress! So this loss 
must be repaired before Tom heard of it. 

Mrs. Mousley kept a dog, Fan, a small-sized 
collie, ostensibly to protect her and the house in | | cried again. 
Tom’s absence, but really to eat the scraps from don’t know. 
the family table. This Fan possessed all the; Soon afterward Fan scratched and whined at 
sagacity of the famous Scotch collie breed. She | the side door. Ann let her in. 
could be taught anything. 

She understood what was said to or about her | of his election. 
a good deal better than many a newly imported | an elegant lady’s pocketbook. It had a mono- 
hired man. Not having sheep, cattle or fowls to| gram of pearls on a gold plate, gold chain to 
take care of, she devoted her principal talent to| swing it by, gold clasps, crimson velvet body, 
finding things. Make her understand what was | heavy gold fringe at the bottom. Mrs. Mousley 
lost or mislaid, and she would nose all over the | screamed, “Oh!’’ and felt faint. 
house, the yard and the whole third ward, if| Nevertheless she preserved strength enough to 
necessary, until she found it. Tom had amelio- open the purse. It was stuffed with money— 
rated many a melancholy hour in teaching her | twenties, tens, fives, three gold coins, some silver, 
this useful trick. 

So now Mrs. Mousley and Ann, after having | fainted again. 
vainly ransacked the house for the purse, and| Here was another pickle—a worse pickle than 
tried miserably to remember where Mrs. Mousley the other one! Fan waggled all over with delight, 
had it last, sought to make Fan understand what and sat up on her haunches to be petted and 
was lost, and that it must be found at all hazards. | praised. She had done it—brought home a 
Mrs. Mousley showed Fan an old pocketbook, pocketbook! What better could the most dutiful 
made her smell of it, and said: dog be expected to do? 

“Go find it, Fan! No, not this one, but my | 
hew one. Go find it! Go! Did we look in baby’s | get out of her carriage in front of a famous 
crib, Ann? Hunt for it, Fan; go find it! I | jeweller’s store, swinging a pocketbook carelessly 
know I took it to market this morning. I wore | on her forefinger by its gold chain. 
my gray dress. Why don’t you let Fan out-of- fierce and menacing a growl and bark as could 
doors, Ann? Open that side door! Here it is | emanate from a dog of her size. She rushed at 
only Tuesday, and the whole week’s expenses to | 
come. I’ve got to buy some more milk tickets | She sprang upon her, grabbed the pocketbook 
this afternoon, and no money. That’s right, | and ran. 

Fan; go find it! And there’s the grocery bill.” | The lady screamed, sat down on the sidewalk 

When Fan disappeared toward the market they | and nearly fainted. Ten gentlemen and two 
Tummaged the whole house once more. In half | ladies rushed to her assistance. The gentlemen 
an hour Fan returned, bringing an old kid glove | helped her into a drug-store and administered 
that she had found. Not finding the pocketbook, | wine. The ladies carefully noted how elegantly | 
she brought this home, as the editors say, “Not | she was dressed, and how her costume was | 
necessarily for publication, but as an evidence of | constructed. 
good faith.” She looked apologetic ene Three boys threw missiles at Fan; two men | 
tip of her nose to the white tip of her tail. Mrs. | kicked at her; but she was off like a shot. In 
Mousley sat down and cried. | fact, no shot could dodge six pairs of legs, turn | 

“No, not that, Fan,” she said. “A pocket- | two corners, and disappear up an alley as Fan | 
book —like this—this. Not this—a new one like | did. In thirty seconds she was at home. 
this. Go find it! You must find it! It’s getting! How Mrs. Mousley spent nearly all day seated 
toward time for Mr. Mousley to come home. | ing up the owner of that pocketbook; how she | 
Go find it, Fan! Ann, let her out. Now, Ann, | explained it and apologized; how the lady was | 
mind, you mustn’t say a word to let Mr. Mousley | more delighted with Fan than she was over the | 
know. | recovery of her money; how Fan fawned upon 
I won't.” Ann winked a wink| her by way of explaining that it was all only a 
expressive of impregnable secrecy. | joke, without any malice or evil intent; how 

“And you mustn’t look as if anything had | she tried to buy Fan, but couldn’t ; how she made 
happened, or he’ll be sure to notice it.” 

“No sa, I won’t. Ill look earelesser’n a p’lice- | her into very “way-up”’ society ; 


keep her quiet for hours. 

Mrs. Mousley slept ill that night. She felt 
greatly relieved when Tom was safely off to the 
store in the morning. Then Fan, who still 
remembered her Jesson of the day before, was let 

| out and sent off again with an order to “Go find 
it!” This was the last, hopeless resort. 

Fan went away firmly resolved to find and 
bring home a pocketbook, if there was such a 
thing to be got at anywhere inside of the city 
limits. She went nosing about everywhere she 
could remember ever having seen her mistress 
shop or visit. In vain. So Fan grew desper- 
ate. 

Meanwhile a clerk from a drug-store where 
Mrs. Mousley had bought three postage-stamps 
rang the bell. Confronted by Ann, he asked if 
the lady of the house had lost a pocketbook. She 
had. He wished to see her. 
joyfully. 

Mrs. Mousley did not wait to be questioned. 
She poured forth her tale. She had lost her 
pocketbook yesterday morning. It contained 
seventeen dollars and nineteen cents—red morocco 
with silver clasp—and two postage-stamps, with 
a sample of lace edging and four caramels ; also a 
short piece of pencil, with a pair of embroidery 
scissors, and a clipping from a paper of a marriage 
notice, and a — 

“Here ’tis, madam,” interrupted the clerk, 
handing it over. “We found it on the floor, 
and we couldn’t guess who you were till this 
morning, when a customer said it looked like 
one Mrs. Mousley carried. Good morning, 
madam.” 

He was off like a business man. Mrs. Mousley 

What did she cry for? I’m sure I 


“No’ m, 


how Tom never 


man, ma’am. Don’t you be nervous on my heard of it until this lady told him, too late for a | 
| change of administration—all this is unnecessary 


L. J. BatEs. 


account, ma’am.”’ 
“Because we may find it in the morning, Ann. | to the tale. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


But I know we won't. Ah! it’s gone, and I | Seen en ten 


locked her in with a soup-bone big enough to | 


Ann admitted him | 


She came in as | 
| proud as a ward constable’s wife the first time | 
She laid in Mrs. Mousley’s lap | 


| and even a diamond ring. Mrs. Mousley almost 


Fan had grown desperate, when she saw a lady | 
Fan gave as 


the lady with every pretence of intense fury. | 


| 


| great friends with Mrs. Mousley, and introduced | 
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We enlarge from any size negative, trifling cost, by our 
new process. Price /ist free. J.H.King, 363 Wash.8t.,Boston. | 
Earn a dollar By selling Cartland’s 
A substitute Health | 
Reply to this * $ Food for candy. Sells 
None will we +. A quickly. No risk. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
Afflicted children may be treated, mothers boarding 
as well as nea and physical training, when desired. 
ND FOR INFORMATION TO 
AUBURNDALE SANATORIUM, Auburndale, Mass. 
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Why 





Continue 
_Stammering ? 





PROF. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 
41 Tremont St., Boston. 


There is no need for any one to continue 
stammering, because they can be cured at 
the Boston Stammerers’ Institute. 

No one knows better than the stammerer 
what a barrier in life the affliction is. It’s 
| a barrier in the home; it’s a barrier in 
| business; it’s a barrier in the social world; 
| in fact, it’s a barrier everywhere. 

During our 30 years’ experience we have 
| gladdened the lives of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stammerers by curing them of 
their impediment. Write for 


Free Prospectus and Testimonials, 


or better still, make a personal call at our 
office and hear upon a talking-machine 
the speech of some of our pupils before 
and after being cured of their impediment. 
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“¢ Coughs Relieved 


immediately by the 
old English Cough 
and Croup Balsam, 
the receipt for which 
was brought to this 


country by Mrs. 
Dinsmore. 
We do not know 


how many generations 
used this remedy in 
England, but two 
generations of Yan- 
kees have cured their 
coughs with 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough ax Croup Balsam. 


It operates by dissolving the congealed phlegm 
and causing free expectoration. Persons troubled 
with that unpleasant tickling in the throat will 
find immediate relief by taking one dose. 

Price 25 cents. For Sale Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
Canes CoO CO 0< 359-3 <3< 3-906 
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OUVENIRS of 8 

The Companion's § 
Photographic Exht- 

bition are now ready, & 


and may be had 
by sending a stamp 
to the Photographic & 
Department of The 3 


Youth's Companion, 
Boston, Mass. ) 
ia 0 
hese Souvenirs 
contain ten half- & 
tone plates and the % 
names and addresses 


of over thirteen hun- 
dred contributors. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston. 
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: BOSTON 
CHOCOLATES 


UintbiNGahor 


ancy Package 


an Acceptable Gift. 





545 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
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Oh! 
how 







my 
head 
aches. 


highest place in 


Its success has encouraged the placing 


thing of their own just as good,”’ 


standing, and they do not hesitate to dec 
of modern times. 

It removes the cause, viz.: 
it cures so quickly. 


Sample Size 10 cents. 
by mail on receipt of price. 


NERVEASE COMPANY, 


Sold by all 


neem 


NERVEASE. 


Its honorable record for over 12 years entitles it to the 


HEADACHE. 


Some dealers, in order to make a larger profit, will try to force upon you ‘* 
but “hey know, and the fact has been clearly 
shown, that NERVEASE cures headache when all other remedies have failed. 


NERVEASE has received the endorsement of physicians of the 


the congestion of blood in the head; 


NERVEASE contains neither physic nor harmful 


drugs, and never causes any unpleasant after effects. 


25 cents per box; five boxes, $1.00. 
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Give Quick Relief 


**T have used both your Cherry Pectoral 
and Cherry Pectoral Plaster in cases of bron- 
chitis, and I have found that they give quick 
relief. Indeed, I cannot praise both of them 
too highly.”” J. J. Patrerson, M.D., 
Jan. 24, 1900. Marshall, Ala. 





Others Failed 


** I have found Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral to 
be a most excellent remedy, especially in 
coughs of an irritative nature. I remember 
one case in particular where the cough had 
baffled all other remedies. I tried the Cherry 
Pectoral and it gave quick and permanent 
relief."* H. T. Drake, M.D., 
Jan. 27, 1900. Palzo, Ill. 





Pneumonia 


‘¢ For all lung and throat troubles and for 
coughs of every kind I do not believe there 
is anything better than Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral and Pectoral Plaster. I used them both 
recently in a case of pneumonia, and they 
gave me splendid satisfaction.*’ 

J. Morcan, M.D., 
Harrisville, Ohio. 


A Cough Specific 
*«I can honestly say that Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is a specific for that troublesome 
cough which accompanies la grippe.”’ 
W. E. Lee, M.D., 
Montcalm, La. 


Jan. 26, 1900. 


Jan. 25, 1900. 





Pneumonia 

**I have been prescribing your Cherry 
Pectoral for a long time, and with very satis- 
factory results. I have just used it in a case 
of a child with pneumonia, and it acted 
very nicely, controlling the cough and quiet- 

ing the inflammation.”* 
H. A. Wet, M.A., M.D, 
Jan. 30, 1900. Wardsville, Mo. 


La Grippe 
‘<I have just tried your Cherry Pectoral 
in a case of la grippe, and with the most 
excellent results. It is a fine preparation 
and I am much pleased with it.*” 
J. F. Rixarp, M.D., 
Teckville,: Miss. 





Jan. 26, 1900. 





Asthma 


“‘T have had splendid experience with 
Ayer's Cherry Pectoral in coughs and asth- 
matic troubles."* N.C. Gunper, M.D., 
Jan. 23, 1900. Columbus, Ohio. 


Whooping-cough 
‘*From experience in my own family I 
cannot speak too highly of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I consider it a specific for nearly 
every case of whooping-cough.”’ 
H. E. Wivkins, M.D., 
Sorento, IIl. 





Jan. 29, 1900. 





Consumption 


‘«Lately I have had a fine opportunity of 
testing the great value of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. The case was a woman who was 
in bed, coughing and raising blood and suf- 
fering also frem night sweats. The Cherry 
Pectoral controlled her cough and she is 
now well and doing her own work.”’ 

J. T. Hepricx, M.D., 
Alfordsville, Ind. 


Jan. 25, 1900. 





Known it Many Years 


**T am now 71 years old, and it seems to | 


me that I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
as long as I can remember, certainly ever 
since I have been in the practise of medi- 
cine.” Frank A. Howic, M.D., 

Jan. 31, 1900. Big Rapids, Mich. 


Prescribed Daily 


**I believe I prescribe Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral almost daily. For coughs and colds I 
find it a ready and convenient relief. It is 
one of my regular prescriptions. ** 

J. L. Gunn, M.D., 
Ashland, N. C. 





Jan. 26, 1900. 





Very Severe Cough 


**I have used your Cherry Pectoral in a 
number of cases and it has given entire satis- 
faction. I can freely recommend it to any 
one suffering from a cough of any descrip- 
tion.”* T. C. Hainuine, M.D., 
Jan. 26, 1900. Seaton, Il. 





A Standard Article 


«¢ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a standard 
article on my shelf. Its composition, ele- 
gance of manufacture, and clinical effects 
are all one could possibly ask. It is the 
foundation of my cough preparations. For 
general coughs and colds it is the finest 
preparation I have ever known.” 

C. D. Harcuer, M.D., 


Jan. 27, 1900. Admire, Kan. 





Known it for 30 Years 
‘¢ Having used your Cherry Pectoral in my 
practise for so many years, I take pleasure 
in saying that it has proved to be the best 
cough remedy I have been able to find in a 
successful practise of thirty years.’’ 
R. C. Bayty, A.M., M.D., 
Jan. 27, 1900. Decatur, Ill. 





Prescribed it for 35 Years 


‘«[ have experienced substantial relief from 
a single bottle of ‘Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
have also been using it in my practise in cases 
of la grippe, bronchitis, and pneumonia with 
satisfactory results. I think it is the best 
remedy of its kind in the market. I have 
prescribed it for thirty-five years, and always 
with marked success.”” 

C. A. Gorse, M.D., 

Jan. 25, i900. Meadowbrook, N. Y. 


It Does Wonders 


*¢I can say only kind words of praise for 
Ayer’s Cherry, Pectoral. It has done won- 
ders in my hands.” E. R. Scuoen, M.D., 
Jan. 24, 1900. Gordonville, Mo. 


Night Coughs 

**A few days ago I had a bad case of 
chronic bronchitis, ‘and, having tried at dif- 
ferent times several remedies without effect, 
I put her on your Cherry Pectoral, applying 
some of your Cherry Pectoral Plasters across 
her chest as well. In one week the parox- 
ysms of difficult breathing, the night cough, 
and the abundant expectorations ceased."’ 

J.S. Nicnotson, M.D., 
Brookfield, O. 








Jan. 23, 1900. 


Spasmodic Cough 

‘¢I had been sick with pleuro-pneumonia 
about six weeks and was suffering with a 
spasmodic cough that did not yield to the 
ordinary remedies. I immediately began the 
use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and it brought 
me complete relief in a very few days.” 

Isaac Broruers, M.D., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





Jan. 25, 1900. 





Distressing Coughs 
**I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in 
distressing coughs, and with good results.”’ 
C. E. Leatuerman, M.D., 
Jan. 26, 1900. Louisville, Ky. 





Most Excellent 
*«I consider Ayers Cherry Pectoral the 
most excellent remedy for all kinds of lung 
troubles.’” O. P. B. Wricut, M.D., 
Jan. 25, 1900. Clinton, Wis. 





The Best 


«I do not hesitate to say that Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral is one of the best cough 
medicines I have ever used.’” 

O. A. Ruopes, M.D., 

Washingtonville, Ohio. 


Proved Good 


«« Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has proved 
itself very good in a severe case of bron- 
chitis that I have just been treating.” 

Cuas. M. Knicut, M.D., 
Jan. 31, 1900. Chaplin, Conn. 


Jan. 30, 1900. 








Ali that is Claimed 


**To cure a cold that has in any way 
affected the lungs Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
is the best preparation on the market. I 
like it and shall continue to recommend it.”’ 

F. M. Ruopes, M.D., 


Jan. 25, 1900. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Croup, Pleurisy 
‘*I have found your Cherry Pectoral a 
very valuable remédy in coughs and bron- 
chial troubles. It is especially useful among 
children with the croup and pneumonia."” 
J. DeMorter, M.D., 
Jan. 25, 1900. Odon, Ind. 
Tickling Cough 
**In a recent case of acute bronchitis, 
with tickling cough, which I had, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral gave prompt relief after 
several other remedies had entirely failed. 
I have repeatedly recommended the use of 
this preparation for affections of the throat 
and lungs.*’ M. B. Tuompson, M.D., 
Jan. 25, 1900. Bay City, Mich. 


Cured Terrible Cough 
**I am very much pleased with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. Recefitly I tried it on a 
case suffering with a terrible cough and pain 
in the chest. In a short time the patient 
was cured completely." 
Sam. SHERBURNE, M.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Jan. 23, 1900. 


La Grippe Coughs 
‘I have used your Cherry Pectoral, and 
the results have been very satisfactory. The 
last two cases were bronchial irritation fol- 
lowing la grippe. The Cherry Pectoral 
promptly controlled the cough, and I was 
greatly pleased with its action.”’ - 
F. L. Vawrer, M.D., 
Gessie, Ind. 





Jan. 30, 1900. 
Old Coughs 
**I have seen Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral work 
like a charm in cases of old chronic coughs, 
curing after many others have been tried.”’ 
Etmore Pater, M.D., 
Jan. 31, 1900. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Immediate Relief 

**I have frequently prescribed Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral. The last case was for an 
old man who had a most annoying cough. 
He told me it gave him almost immediate 
relief. The Pectoral Plasters I have used 
in cases of ovarian neuralgia and backache, 
and with the most flattering results. One 
of my patients said she never had such relief 
from any source.’ L. Louis Roe, M.D., 
Jan. 29, 1900. Kansas City, Mo. 


The Greatest Medicine 
*«*I believe Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is the 
greatest medicine I ever used. It deserves 
more praise than you give it. Nothing can 
surpass it in the treatment of diseases of the 
respiratory organs.” 
S. F. Waker, M.D., 
Texarkana, Ark. 








Jan. 29, 1900. 


Cough of Measles 


‘© Your Cherry Pectoral and Pectoral 
Plasters are all right. I think they are first- 
class for the treatment of irritation of the 
lungs and bronchial tubes from whatever 
cause. They will also relieve that hectic 
condition produced by taking cold after an 
attack of pneumonia; and after measles, 
also, which even causes a relapse and fre- 
quently leads to pneumonia if not taken in 
time.”” J. Stevens, M.D., 
Jan. 30, 1900. Bangor, Me. 


Relieves Suffering 


*¢ Ayer’s Cherry Pectora, is the best cough 
medicine I have ever used in a practise of over 
33 years. I wish that each doctor through- 
out the length and breadth of this land could 
realize how it relieved suffering in all lung 
troubles.”” J. K. Hamitton, M.D., 
Jan. 24, 1900. Millwood, Ark. 











Prescribed Over 50 Years Ago 
1847 


“I have witnessed the effects of Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral in my own family and in the 
families of my friends. It has proven emi- 
nently satisfactory in cases of both adults 
and children. I find it a powerful remedy 
for colds and coughs and pulmonary dis. 
eases.”” ParRKER CLEAVELAND, M.D., 

Professor Chemistry and Materia Medica, 
Feb. 5, 1847. Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me, 


1848 


‘*I am constantly using Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral in my practise. I prefer it to any 
other medicine for pulmonary complaints, 
I am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, 
and diseases of the lungs after other remedies 
have failed.”” I. S. Cusuman, M.D., 
April 26, 1848. Saco, Me. 





1849 
‘‘I have prescribed Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral in many cases and always with the 
happiest results. I am not aware that we 
possess another remedy to be compared with 
it for efficiency in pulmonary affections.” 
J. Emerton, M.D., 


Oct. 13, 1849. Providence, R, I. 


1850 
«<I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral now 
for over two years. I have never found 
anything equal to it for acute diseases of the 
throat and lungs. I have arrested consump- 
tion with it and have cured whooping-cough, 
croup, and bronchial affections.’’ 
W. A. SHaw, M.D., 
Halifax C. H., Va. 


1851 


*¢The medical profession of the whole 
South is indebted to you for the best rem- 
edy for the treatment of affections of the 
throat and lungs. I have used Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral extensively and cheerfully 
recommend it.”” J. Vinson,, M.D., 
Oct. 17, 1852. Fort Gaines, Ga. 


1852 
««I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in 
my practise with the most excellent results. 
My experience with it convinces me it is a 
successful antidote for that dreadful scourge 
of our country — consumption.** 
Joun F. Princie, M.D., 
Jefferson, Mo. 


May 24, 1850. 





June 6, 1852. 





1853 


‘«T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my 
practise since 1853 and have always found it 
to be reliable for the cure of coughs, colds, 
and all lung diseases.’” S. Haynes, M.D., 
Jan. 19, 1882. Sarinac, N. Y. 





1854 


«¢T must say that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
is the surest and best remedy for the various 
affections of the throat and lungs. _I invari- 
ably recommend my friends to keep it in the 
house.”’ Joun D. Way anp, M.D., 
April 10, 1854. Franklin, N. C. 


1855 

“*T was in the beginning stage of con- 
sumption. I had night sweats and a terri- 
ble cough. I then tried Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and the first few doses gave relief. In 
a few weeks I was cured. I find that many 
of my brother physicians are using this same 
remedy.”” Q. A. Brappock, M.D., 
May 15, 1855. Braddock’s Mills, Pa. 


1856 


«¢ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral was taken with 
us on our journey. It was often used by 
the officers and seamen throughout the voy- 
age, with the most satisfactory results.”” 

A. F. Sawyer, M.D., 
Surgeon of the U. S. Expedition to Japan. 
July 12, 1856. Washington, D. C. 








‘Ayer’s Che 


Three sizes: 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


ITY 


Pectoral 


All druggists sell all three sizes. 





